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MAY. 


BY H. H. 





The voice of one who goes before to make 
The paths of June more beautiful, is thine, 
Sweet May! Without an envy of her crown 
And bridal; patient stringing emeralds 
And shining rubies for the brows of birch 
And maple; flinging garlands of pure white 
And pink, which to their bloom add 
prophecy. 
Gold cups o’erfilling on a thousand hills 
And calling honey-bees ; out of their sleep 
The tiny summer harpers with bright wings 
Awaking, teaching them their notes for noon. 
0 May, sweet-voiced one, going thus before, 
Forever June may pour her warm red wine 
Of life and passion—sweeter days are thine! 


EDITORIAL 


What are you doing for the Suffrage 
Fair? 


NOTES. 





—_—_—_—_“ a _”*_"—— 


At the meeting of the Brooklyn Woman 
Suffrage Association, held on Tuesday, 
April 20, prizes of $10 each were given 
to the boy and girl who had written the 
best essays on ‘*The Value of Woman Suf- 
frage to the State.”’ The judges of award 
were the Rev. J. Coleman Adams and 
Senator Brush, and the winners were Miss 
Kate Marie Spier of Public School No. 44, 
and Master Elias Reich of Public School 
No.3. Both these young peuple read their 
own essays. 

— —_- ——— 

A copy of the anonymous pamphlet 
entitled ‘Tested by its Fruits,” issued by 
the Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women, 
was lately mailed to Chief Justice Groes- 
beck, of Wyoming, with a request for 
information as to whether the statements 
contained in it were true. He writes that 
some of the objectionable legal provisions 
said to be now existent in Wyoming never 
existed there at all, and that the others 
quoted in the pamphlet were repealed 
years ago. We shall publish his letter 
next week, 


-_—eoe- 


The remonstrants will have a banquet 
at the Hotel Vendome, May 12, and the 
Suffragists will have one at the same place, 
anniversary week, Thursday, May 27. 
This will afford a good opportunity to 
hear both sides presented. Go to both. 
The remonstrant association ought to take 
for its motto at its banquet, ‘‘Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 





-_-- 


An anti-suffrage correspondent of the 
Chicago Post says that, in consequence 
of the unwillingness of Kansas women to 
vote for members of their own sex, ‘*not 
* woman was elected to office’ at the 
recent municipal elections. Hutchinson 
elected Mrs. Constant as city treasurer, 
Holton elected Mrs. Walker as city clerk, 
Cimarron reélected Mrs. Curtis as mayor, 
Jamestown elected a city government 
Consisting wholly of women, and cities 
too numerous to mention elected women 
on the school boards. ‘There seems just 
how to be an epidemic of inaccuracy 
among the opponents of equal suffrage. 
On every hand they are perpetrating most 
amazing misstatements of fact. 





-_—-- 


The Legislature of Washington has 
Passed a bill raising age of protection for 
Sitls to eighteen years, and provides a 
weir Penalty for fraudulent marriage, 
The bill Violation of the feeble-minded. 
eed = passed unanimously in the Senate, 

ere was but one vote against it in 


| passed. 
| 





the House. This speaks well for the men 
who composed the Legislature that sub- 
mitted a woman suffrage amendment. A 
bill prohibiting vivisection in all schools in 
the State except medical schools was also 


——_- a 








Just before the vote on the resubmis- 
sion of the equal suffrage amendment was 
taken in the California Legislature, a copy 
of a magazine called the Anti-Suffragist 


was sent to every member, and was scat- | 


tered broadcast through the State. The 
most prominent advertisement in it was 
that of a large liquor firm. The nominal 
editor was Mrs. Belle 8S. Spanier. No one 
had ever heard of her, but on investiga- 


tion she was found to be the wife of a bar- | 


tender on Third Street. When those re- 
spectable people who conscientiously op- 
pose woman suffrage realize that all the 
vicious elements of society are arrayed 
in a solid phalanx on the same side with 
them, it ought to give them pause. Let 
them ask themselves seriously whether 
they like to be allied with that crowd, A 
fuller account of the California matter 
will be found in another column. 








>_> 


for the New 
See advertise- 


Get your tickets early 
England Suffrage Festival 
ment in another column. 


-_--- 





The new Manual of the national super- 
intendent for the department of franchise, 
Miss Marie C. Brehm, is an admirable 
compendium of methods and suggestions. 
It contains lists of books, leaflets and 
papers invaluable for this work; forms of 
petitions; report blanks; directions for the 
holding of public meetings, and many 
other things of value to any franchise 
worker. The manual is also enriched 
with the pictures of the national superin- 
tendent and the various lecturers in the 
department, For further information ad- 
dress Miss Brehm, at 1115, The Temple, 
Chicago, Ill. 


-_--- 





A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold a Bazar in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, next December. 
The raised, 
our cause will triumph. 


more money the sooner 
Every man and 
woman interested in winning the battle 
for Equal Rights now has the chance to 
help. Let us show our loyalty and love, 
and rally all 


money, influence—whatever will promote 


our forces, friends, time, 


success. 

There will be a meeting next Tuesday 
afternoon, May 4, at 3 o'clock, at the 
Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. Let every one who reads 
this notice consider it a personal invita- 
tion to be present. B. &. Te 


-_--— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the Fortnightly last Tuesday, the 
members of the Suffrage Association and 
their friends enjoyed a rare treat in the 
lecture by Mrs. Marie A. Moore, of New- 
ton, on ‘‘Oursel’s as ithers see us.’’ Mrs. 
Moore is an artist, and a lecturer on art, 
and has classes in the History of Art. She 
was well qualified to speak on the subject, 
and her treatment of it was as original as 
it was delightful. She illustrated the 
lecture by free-hand drawing, and a few 
lines under her skilled touch brought out 
varied expressions in the blank outline of 
a face, ina manner almost magical. Large 
portraits of well-known persons—Glad- 
stone, Carlyle, Phillips Brooks, the equal 
suffrage leaders and others—were also 
used to illustrated different points in the 
lecture. Each feature of the human face 
was taken up separately, its significance 
discussed, and its principal types shown 
in groups of noses, foreheads, chins, etc., 
of all shapes and races. The lecture also 
treated of the cause, prevention and cure 
of wrinkles. 

This brief report does not at all do jus- 
tice to a charming and unique lecture, 
which not only held the close attention of 
the audience from beginning to end, but 
taught them an important moral lesson. 
The lecture was really a sermon, but the 
pill was so thickly gilded that the hearers 
swallowed it with delight. Emphasis was 
laid on the effect produced on the face by 
the thoughts in which we habitually in- 
dulge; and Mrs. Moore quoted the follow- 
ing extracts from ‘‘Physiognomy and Ex- 
pression,” by Paolo Mantegazza: 

Soon after birth, when we already see 


| 





but do not yet perceive, the first object 
which presents itself to the virgin pupil is 
a human face. . 

In our last hour, in our death agony, 
our eyes most greedily seek the face of a 
friend on which to rest ere they are closed 
forever. 

Mrs. Livermore presided. After the 
lecture there was a discussion on work 
for the Suffrage Fair, a report of which 
will be found elsewhere. 
and a social hour followed. The next 
Fortnightly will be held the second Tues- 
day in October. 





-_-—-_ 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS BY WOMEN 





Miss Esther Thompson, in the ‘‘Asa 
Gray Bulletin,’ disputes the dogma that 
color in flowers is solely the product of 
light; and also the dogma that color is 
given to flowers for the purpose of attract- 
ing insects, and thus aiding in cross-fertil- 
ization. In defence of her view, she 
points out that there is as much variation 
in color in roots in the darkness of under- 


ground life, as in the flowers exposed to | 


the full light above. She refers to white 
and yellow carrots, purple beets, red 
onions, the golden fibres of the Coptis, 
commonly called goldthread; and she gives 
numerous Other instances. In the black, 
upturned mud of a swamp, she collected 
among the network of roots, ivory white, 
brown, black and yellow-tinted fibres, 
belonging to various species of plants. 
She further contends that so great is the 
difference in the color of roots that species 
and even varieties can often be readily 
distinguished by the shades of color alone. 
She sums up by objecting to the general 
theory that color in flowers and foliage is 
a development to serve some special pur- 
pose in the individual’s ‘‘struggle for 
life.”’ 

Mrs. A, T. Slosson, the author of many 
sketches of White Mountain life, is said to 
be the most indefatigable entomological 
collector in the country, besides being a 
very close, careful observer. During the 
past three summers she has made the 
insect fauna of the summit of Mt. Wash 
ington, N. H., the subject of systematic 
study. She has collected on this isolated 
alpine summit 1,200 species of insects, 
and last summer captured over 260 species 
not included in her previous lists, These 
specimens are generously sent to special- 
ists throughout the country, authentically 
named, and the lists are published each 
year in the Entomological News. Prob- 
ably no spot in the world has been so sys- 
tematically worked as this mountain sum- 
mit, and yet each season continues to 
yield new rarities. Very large numbers 
of species have also been discovered by 
this industrious collector at Franconia, and 
freely given to experts, to the great ad- 
vancement of entomological science. 

A French woman, Madame Clémence 
Royer, has won distinction through scien- 
tific research. She was educated at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. ‘Then, sud- 
denly, when she was twenty, she took her 
first flight, a journey to England and 
Switzerland. In 1859 she was at Lau- 
sanne, giving courses of lectures to women 
on logic and philosophy. The next year, 
when she was thirty, she took part ina 
competition opened by the government of 
the Canton of Vaud for the best treatise 
on taxation, and divided the prize with 
Proudhon—who had just denied the intel- 
ligence of women! Finally, in 1862, she 
took a definite place in the scientific 
world by bringing to the theories of La- 
marck, which she had defended and de- 
veloped, a translation of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species, with a remarkable original 
preface, in which she foretold Darwin’s 
conclusions. Think of this from a French 
woman, convent-bred, of thirty-two! 
Since then she has published eight works 
on scientific and philosophic subjects. 

Miss Katherine De Forest, who writes 
to Harper’s Bazar, giving the foregoing 
facts about Madame Royer, and an account 
of a beautiful banquet lately given in her 
honor, says further: 

It is not in treatises and dissertations 
on the works of others that Madame Clé- 
mence Royer has become distinguished. 
She has been a creator. She was the fore- 
runner not only of Darwin but of Haeckel. 
In geology, in physics, and in chemistry 
she was an innovator. Her atomic the- 
ory, her theory of luminous vibrations, 
her view of European migrations, her 
criticisms of Newton and Laplace, put her 
in the first rank of scientists. Had she 
been anything but a French woman, her 
fame might have become world-wide. At 
one time there was a movement to geta 
decoration for Madame Royer. Then the 
Government was not in harmony with her 
advanced thought, and then another Gov- 
ernment that might have decorated her 


Refreshments | 


fell. And so for twenty years or more 
she has lived in a sort of demi-obscurity, 
as she said, believing herself unknown and 
forgotten. Her friends, MM. Levasseur, 
Léopold Lacour, and Mlle. de Sainte-Croix, 
organized this banquet under the auspices 
of MM. Zola, Anatole France, Gustave 
| Geffroy, Jules Bois, J. H. Rosny, and half 
| the distinguished men in Paris. 

One of the Americans present at this 
banquet was Miss Dorothea Klumpke, 
from the Observatoire, who has taken the 
| degree of Doctor of Mathematical Science 
from the Paris faculty of mathematical 
science, and for several years has had 
charge of certain measurements for the 
chart of the heavens undertaken by Ad- 
miral Monchez. F. M. A. 





-_- 


AID FOR THE GREEKS. 
At a meeting of women held at the home 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on April 28, the 
following was adopted: 


We, the undersigned, having read the 
appeal of the Women’s Union of Athens 
for aid in their dire emergency, desire 
that a suitable response shall be made to 
them by the women of the United States. 
To this end we unite in appointing a meet- 
ing to be held in Faneuil Hall, on Tuesday, 
May 4, at 2.30, which all interested in 
the cause of Greece and of humanity are 
invitedto attend. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Julia Ward Howe, 

Louis Agassiz, 

Mary A. Livermore, 

Robert M. Cushing, 

Abba Gould Woolson, 

Annie Fields, 

John L. Gardner, 

Alice Freeman Palmer, 

J. Howard Nichols, 

E. F. Pratt, 

Alice Kent Robertson, 

Charles H. Colburn, 

Mrs. Gardner F. Sanderson, 

Mrs. M. G. Meteyard, 

Miss Julia Osgood, 

Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 

Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton, 
and others. 





COLORADO WOMEN AND THE OUTLOOK. 


A meeting of the executive board of 
the Colorado Equal Suffrage Association 
was held April 17 to consider articles 
recently published in the Outlook, the 
New York School Journal and other East- 
ern papers, to take action on the advisa- 
bility of issuing a brief statement for the 
Associated Press, summarizing the results 
of equal suffrage in Colorado. The fol- 
lowing communication from Governor 
Adams was read: 


It may be unkind to destroy so good a 
text for newspaper cartoons and nonsense, 
but the witticisms concerning the military 
service of women in Colorado grew out of 
the printed bill, in which the printer in- 
advertently omitted the word ‘male.’ 
This word was inserted before the bill 
came up for final passage, and Section 1 
of the new militia law, as it passed both 
houses of the Legislature and was signed 
by the Governor, is as follows: 

Every able-bodied male citizen of Colo- 
rado, and those who have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens of the United 
States, residing therein, between the ages 
of 18 and 45 years, except persons exempt 
by law, shall be subject to military duty. 

ALVA ADAMS, Governor. 

The Denver Daily News says: 


Attention was called to an article by 
Priscilla Leonard, published in the Out- 
look of March 20, which was inaccurate 
as to facts, and misleading by inference. 
The editorial comments in response to the 
protests of Colorado women were, in the 
opinion of even the conservatives, inade- 
quate and ungenerous, 

It was moved by Mrs. ex-Gov. Routt 
and seconded by Mrs. Peavey, ex-State 
Superintendent of Education, that a letter 
be sent to the editor of the Outlook as fol- 
lows: 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Colo- 
rado asks that the Outlook give space in 
its columns at an early date for an article 
upon the results of equal rights as ex- 
perienced in that State. This request is 
made, not in the spirit of controversy, but 
that the Outlook, which has promulgated 
the impressions of a stranger, may pub- 
lish also the actual experience of the citi- 
zens of the State. If the Outlook should 
grant this request, its petitioners agree to 
give a frank and unprejudiced exposition 
of the lights and shadows of equal suf- 
frage in Colorado. 

The meeting adjourned, subject to the 
call of the committee appointed to prepare 
the statement, which is expected to re- 
port in a few days. 

Colorado women probably think that 
Dr. Lyman Abbott would do well to give 
over for a time his study of the abstruse 
parts of the Bible, such as the story 
of Jonah and the whale, and to devote 
a little more attention to the plain com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not bear false 





witness against thy neighbor.”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JANE M. KINNEY, of Port Huron, 
has been appointed by Gov. Pingree a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Michigan State Insane Asylum. 





The Czarina of Russia is of a practical 
turn of mind, and uses the typewriter 
with facility. The frame of her machine 
is inlaid with mother-of-pearl], and the bars 
are of gold. 


Mrs. RAYMOND, the mother of the presi- 
dent of Vassar College, has given the For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Epiphany 
Baptist Church, New York, $11,000 for 
the education of heathen women. 

Mrs. Ormiston CHANT and a staff of 
six trained nurses have gone to Athens to 
offer their services to the Greek Govern- 
ment. Lady Henry Somerset and other 
eminent persons saw them off, and a great 
crowd assembled at the railroad station 
in London to cheer them on their depart- 
ure, waving handkerchiefs and a Greek 
flag. 

Rev. AuG@ustA CuHapin, D. D., lately 
spent a few weeks in Cortland, N. Y. She 
preached on two Sundays, addressed the 
students of the Normal School, and gave 
her new illustrated lecture, “From Lon- 
don to Palestine.’’ Dr. Chapin is going 
westward, stopping at Rochester and 
various other points. She will give a 
course of lectures on American literature, 
at Lombard, IIl., at an early date. 


Miss Mary E. HAuuey, of Lawrence, 
will complete her term as State factory 
inspector for Massachusett in a few weeks. 
The Boston Typographical Union and the 
Fall River Central Labor Union have 
passed resolutions to recommend to Gov- 
ernor Wolcott her reappointment. Miss 
Mason of Lowell is understood to be also 
a candidate for the position. Miss Mason 
is a shoeworker; Miss Halley a weaver. 

“Mrs. MARY SCHLESINGER, of Brook- 
line, is already busy in the preparation for 
the Suffrage Fair that is to take place 
early next December,’’ says the Boston 
Home Journal. ‘She is assisted by Mrs. 
Grant, Mrs. Page, and a sub-committee of 
eleven. Mrs. Homer is at the head of the 
Belmont ladies. Mrs. Myra Pitman will 
give an entertainment in the fall for its 
benefit, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is 
much occupied and interested in the 
work.”’ 

Miss MARGARET IRWIN was elected at 
the recent Trades Union Congress at 
Glasgow, Scotland, by the highest number 
of votes, as a member of the Parliament- 
ary Committee. The London Woman's 
Signal says: ‘‘This was a well-merited 
compliment to her success as secretary, 
and it was also a triumph for the women 
of the Labor party, which, of course, 
prides itself upon extending to women 
the hand of equality and comradeship.” 


Miss SArRAuH E, Hunt, in the report on 
Massachusetts to the Daughters of the 
Revolution representing fourteen States, 
from Massachusetts to Colorado, at a gen- 
eral conference in New York last week, 
told of the cairn erected by that society 
on the grounds of the old Adams home- 
stead in Quincy to mark the spot where 
Mrs. Adams stood watching the burning 
of Charlestown, ‘with little John Quincy 
Adams in her arms.” A motion of Miss 
Hunt that all women living whose fathers 
were in the Revolution be made honorary 
members of the society with no dues was 
adopted, as was her motion to hold the 
next annual meeting at Boston. 


The BARonEss BeRTHA VON BULOwW is 
warmly welcomed in New York. She 
comes to this country in the interests of 
the free kindergarten work, which she is 
carrying on as a representative of her 
aunt, Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow, 
who during her lifetime was the leader of 
all the Froebel work. Almost a thousand 
letters from American women, and a room 
full of fresh flowers, greeted the new- 
comer on her arriva! at her hotel in New 
York, escorted by Miss Hofer, of the 
New York Kindergarten Association. The 
baroness speaks English, and is addressing 
meetings of the assuciation at Barnard 
College and elsewhere. ‘The closer rela- 
tions between kindergarten work in the 
Old World and the New which this visit 
will promote would have rejoiced the 
heart of Elizabeth Peabody, had she lived 
to see it,’ says the Boston Transcript. 
“That cherishing mother of the kinder- 
garten idea in America would have been 
a happy hostess of this German woman 
had she lived to welcome her to her home 
iu Boston,” as she would have been de- 


| lighted to do. 
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THE “NEW WOMAN.” 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘In his eyes @ woman was something 
sacred because she could be a mother. ... 
He cherished the highest, most reverent 
estimate of womanhood.” 

This sentiment dropped spontaneously 
from the pen of a man famous as the 
editor of one of the most widely circulated 
woman’s papers, and for his lofty concep- 
tion of, and beautiful tributes to, woman. 
It is one more proof of the fact that, how- 
ever enlightened and liberal a man may 
be on every other question, this estimate 
of woman—the last relic of barba:ism—is 
too often firmly interwoven in the very 
fibre of his nature. 

It seems unfair that woman should be 
sacred in the eyes of man only because she 
can be amother. If she be physically in- 
capacitated therefor, must all her grand 
possibilities, her matchless grace and 
beauty, her unsurpassed intellectual pow- 
er, count for naught compared with the 
coarse uncultured woman who is a possible 
mother? Would the best type of man choose 
the latter for his life companion preferably 
to the other solely because of this? Are 
men incapable of a purely unselfish love? 
Is this the essential price of man’s highest 
esteem? 

Dr. Parkhurst has put it more strongly, 
and, sounding the keynote to the creed of 
man in general, has outlined the mission 
of woman. He has designated as ‘morally 
or intellectually incompetent, or filled 
with an ambition for aggressiveness and 


conspicuity, those women who are 
inclined to mutiny against wifehood, 
motherhood and domestic limitations.” 


He further says that ‘‘nature has pretty 
decided opinions of its own, which it has 
woven into the tissue of woman's physical 
constitution.” He failed to note that 
nature has not properly fitted all woman- 
kind for this particular calling, and has 
likewise failed to create so many men as 
women, as statistics report. What is to 
become of the existing majority? Shall 
we have a revival of polygamy? Or shall 
these unfortunates relinquish their in- 
dependence, and their professions, and 
relapse into the much-derided spinster of 
other days, whose sole occupation was 
doing general housework and taking care 
of other people’s children, in exchange 
for her daily bread? We naturally rebel 
against such retrogression, and resent 
any attempt on the part of man to fix our 
limits and ascribe it to nature. 

Whence came this so-called ‘‘new”’ 
woman? What caused the evolution? She 
is not new at all. She is old in rebellion, 
in discontent; new only in courage and in 
the attainment of her purpose. She has 
been reared under the unwritten law of 
masculine ownership, while her fellow 
creature has been reared with the convic- 
tion that woman was created for his ex- 
clusive use and convenience. 

One woman learned in the school of ex- 
perience that it was wiser to begin to 
develop a bit of individuality and thereby 
educate her husband and children in the 
things that make for harmony inthe home, 
rather than continually make herself and 
others uncomfortable to no good purpose, 
She learned that man can better appreci- 
ate a woman of convictions, who can con- 
trol herself and her household. She estab- 
lished the precedent of equal partnership 
in all the affairs of life; of mutual liberty 
and mutual renunciation. She made a 
better wife and a happier home, and 
others, seeing her good works, arose and 
did likewise. Women who preferred in- 
dependence and a public career to the 
wearing exactions of married life began 
fitting themselves to fill creditably some 
chosen profession. Then the funny papers 
grew wild with delight over a new theme, 
and gave their worn-out jokes a rest, while 
they freely indulged in caricature and ex- 
aggerated comment anent the ‘‘new wo- 
man.” Able minds took up the refrain 
and guided pens over reams of paper in 
the effort to prove that woman was seek- 
ing to unsex herself, that she was rapidly 
losing man’s “reverence” along with her 
womanliness. They warned her that she 
was treading on forbidden ground, that 
woman was originally intended for one 
purpose solely, and that she was thwart- 
ing nature when she sought to evade it. 

We have been silent under derision, car- 
icature, and misconstruction; we have 
gone on “our own sweet way’ in the 
face of resistance and disapproval. We 
have successfully passed the transition 
period, and are growing pretty sure of our 
foundations. Now we can pause a 
moment, look around us, and request a 
hearing from sensible men upon our side 
of the question. 

Unfortunately we have among us an 
ultra type, who affect the dress and 
manner of men. They have not lost their 
womanliness, however, for they did not 
have any to lose in the beginning; but it 
is unfair that we should be judged as a 
whole thereby, and have the worst aspect 
of our new conditions accentuated because 
mankind cannot reconcile themselves to 
the fact that the ‘‘old order changeth.” 





We are neither an insipid unknown | large misfortunes. 


Being capable of man- 


quantity of hour-glass proportions and | aging her own affairs, she submits with 


inane expression, nor a loud-voiced short- 
haired type of the female sex, waging war 
upon man and his “persecution.””’ Weare 
not, as a whole, clamoring for the right to 
hold State and municipal offices, and 
usurp the realm of man, conspicuously 
figuring in public affairs, making political 
harangues, sitting astride our chairs, as 
we puff our cigars in the face of blushing 
masculinity, leaving our ‘‘other half’’ at 
home of nights to look after the numerous 
“olive branches’’ and keep things in order. 
We are cognizant of the fact that he was 
not made for this purpose, nor does it 
agree with him to stay at home of nights. 
Moreover, we would not make any radical 
change in man. We admire him most 
when he is a man in the fullest meaning of 
that word, and we love him best who is 
thoroughly masculine in tastes and habits. 

The conservative Southern woman of 
the new régime is advanced in tastes, 
ideas and education. New conditions and 
necessities have forced her into new work 
and responsibilities, but her native deli- 
cacy and femininity are not subservient 
thereto. Her deep respect and honor for 
her fellow man are inbred, whether she 
be dependent upon him and fill her ‘‘true 
mission’’ as wife and mother, or makea 
broader use of her capacities. Circum- 
stances cannot change them; she is not 
striving after equality with man. She is 
his superior in many particulars, his in- 
ferior in others, so she is and has always 
been his equal. Would she vote? If 
necessary to her country’s welfare, yes. 
When has a Southern woman ever for- 
gotten her patriotism? She is not clamor- 
ing for that privilege, but certain it is 
that if it be offered her, she is more capa- 


ble of voting wisely than are the illiterate | 


hordes of her ex-slaves that annually tlock 
to the polls. She wants the right to fix 
her own limitations preferably to giving 
man that prerogative. She wants the 
right to enter any profession that she 
can creditably fill. She does not put an 
anti-matrimonial plank in her platform— 
she would not sweep away the safeguard; 
of moral and social sanctity. She would 
instead obliterate divorce laws, and make 
the marriage contract more binding, by 
better fitting herself to meet the grave 
responsibilities of that life, by becoming 
better acquainted with that 
vitally concern her welfare, and that of 
the weaker ones entrusted to her care; 
by becoming proficient in the art of home 
making and housekeeping, and better 
versed upon scientific, sanitary, physio- 


questions 


logical, financial, political and legal 
questions. By thoroughly culturing her 


physical side, not as a fad, butas a preven- 
tive of weakness and disease. Whether 
she don bloomers or swing Indian clubs 
in her own private gymnasium, her pur- 
pose is the same. By fully developing 
her mental powers she may be as inter- 
esting a companion for her ‘“‘liege lord’’ 
as he can find at his club. She seeks to 
educate the conscience of man upon all 
moral questions, for she has vastly 
elevated the standard by which she 
measures him, and she expects him in 
that essential attribute to become her 
equal, She seeks to make herself so per- 
fect in his sight and so infinitely attrac- 
tive that he will love and revere her for 
her own personal worth,and not solely 
for the motive of perpetuating his race. 
When he reaches this standard, wifehood 
will truly be an honorable estate, and 
maternity be no longer the constituent 
principle, but the adjunct of happy mar 
ried life, as God first intended. 

The ‘new woman” cannot forget the 
obligations of the heart, but by general 
consent, only the fittest will fill this 
natural realm, while those who are physi- 
eally unfit for that life realize that it is 
wiser to make a study of their ills, the 
cause, the prevention, the cure, and give 
other women the benefit of their knowl- 
edge from the platform, or through the 
press, than to bequeath to their possible 
posterity a heritage of disease. 

The new woman regards moral worth, 
intellectual excellence and business capa- 
city above external conditions in the man 
of her choice. She will not renounce a 
good salary for a man who cannot com- 
fortably support her. She is too self- 
respecting to purchase a husband, and too 
patriotic to import him from foreign 
shores. She is not in favor of reciprocity 
when it comes to an exchange of the coin 
of one realm for a citizen of another; nor 
would she acknowledge subjection to 
any flag on earth preferably to Uncle 
Sam’s blood-washed stars and _ stripes. 
She is conscious of her superiority to the 
“titled ladies’? of foreign courts in her 
secure and inherited title of an American 
gentlewoman. She is making a crusade 
against man’s follies, not against man; for, 
with all his faults, his wrong conception 
of her, she loves him as devotedly as the 
woman of the old régime could have loved 
him. She understands his failings, small 
and great. She can appreciate his loftiest 
ambition, and aid him in its attainment; 
sympathize with his little worries and 





the sweetest grace when a man who is 
worthy takes the reins. 
est type of womanhood in our own con- 
servative, patriotic, aristocratic southland, 


and she stands the same the world over. | 


She makes the truest friend, the tenderest 
sweetheart, the most lovable wife, the 
wisest mother of the man who is so for- 
tunate as to be associated with her in 
either of these relations. 

ADELE E. SHAW. 


A WOMAN IN A GOLD MINE. 








Miss Elizabeth A. Gougar, of Chicago, 
who has recently spent several months in 
Cripple Creek, delivered a lecture at Stein- 
ert Hall on “A Visit to a Gold Mine.” 
Miss Gougar said, in part: 

This is women’s day. We who are in 
business activities know this to be true. 
Experience is the test of abilities and 
capabilities, and women succeed more 
times than they fail, whether they choose 
the old-time profession, ever honored, of 
instructing the youth, or engage in that 
newest of vocations, operating a gold 
mine, 

I speak this morning of Cripple Creek, 
that newest of mining regions, not be- 
cause there are not other rich gold sec- 
tions in Colorado and elsewhere, but 
because that is the one I know, having 
spent last summer and autumn in that 
marvellously productive region. You, 
who have travelled in this Colorado coun- 
try. know its attractiveness—in the tow- 
ering mountains, some pine-clad, others 
snow-capped; you have breathed its in- 
vigorating air; the great blue dome of 
heaven shut you away from the things of 
earth, and you felt that ethereal quality 
that carries us beyond the things of sense. 
You who went into the Cripple Creek 
country, went by stage from Colorado 
Springs, a charming day’s ride of thirty 
miles up, up, and up those mountains, 
with the precipices down, down and down 
on the one side, or you went by rail five 
hours of climbing until even the horse of 
iron seemed wearied as he puffed and 
puffed on his ascent. As the crow flies, 
twenty miles South and West from where 
Pike’s Peak rears its grizzled crest as 
guardian over the lonely hills, where 
Nature planned and built her treasure 
vaults, until now safe-locked from man’s 
rapacious greed, lie the hills and vales of 
Cripple Creek. For years were these un- 
suspected treasures. Here in solitude the 
cowboy tended his herds until Robert 
Womack persisted in his never-ending 
prospecting and digging. He was re- 
ported to the owners of the cattle range 
as endangering the lives of the herds that 
would stumble into the holes he had dug; 
but the digging went on—warnings had no 
effect on Bob. In the meantime he was 
as persistent in finding some one to look 
upon the digging with favor; they came 


She is the high- | 


mine of my youthful imagination? No | 


glare, no glitter of yellow metal. Here 
| were dark walls of rock. Ah! but there's 

the vein—the well-defined vein; you could 
| not mistake that! and that’s what! risked 
| my neck to see. There was the brown 
tale; the white talc, indicating the pres- 
ence of gold. To the geologist, to the old 
miner, to the practical experienced per- 
son living in the mining atmosphere, each 
rock and piece of rock, each line and de- 
marcation would tell a story. I watched 
the men striking blow after blow, and each 


| one lent additional interest, for the next 








might disclose something still richer than 
yet found. This Cripple Creek volcanic 
formation conduces to surprise; you can- 
not foresee what the next blow may dis- 
cover—something—nothing. Well satis- 


| fied with what | found below, back into 


the bucket I went, the word passed up the 
shaft, and again we moved, this time up- 
ward, The getting out of this swinging 
bucket over that yawning chasm—that is 
another crisis to be faced—but I thought 
of the old lady seventy-five years old, and 
when we dropped anchor I made a leap, 
and lo! [| was standing again in the 
autumn sunshine, with the solid earth of 
Gold Hill beneath my feet. 


> 


WOMEN SILK WEAVERS. 





A curious extract, taken by Mrs. Stapes 
(in a recent historical work) from the Par- 
liamentary rolls of the time of Edward 
IV., records that a petition had been sent 
from the guild of ‘“silke women and 
throwsters” of the ‘‘craft’’ and ‘‘occupa- 
tion of silke work in the cite of London, 
which be,”’ it goes on to state, ‘‘and have 
been crafts of women within the same cite 
of tyme that noo mynde renneth to the 
contrairie, and nowes more than a 1,000 in 
number — these praying for protection 
against the introduction of foreign manu- 
factured silke goods.”’ 

This quaint petition, recorded in the 
Parliamentary rolls of 1463, is curious as 
showing the efforts and status of women 
of those days, before statistics existed, 
and when the doings of women were for 
the most part unrelated and unnoticed. 
As a matter of fact, however, the women 
succeeded for the time being in gaining 
what they asked for, and various acts 
were passed for the protection of their 
trades and guilds, down to the reign of 


| Henry VII.— Jennie June Croly. 


and examined these holes; rich men, poor 


men, all passed the same opinion. Geolo- 
gists said there was no gold in that coun- 
try; old miners laughed at his folly, but 
Bob divined the truth, and his dogged 
determination finally won the day, and, 
as a result, we see a thriving, busy, bust- 
ling, brick-built modern city of 15,000 
residents, occupying what was a grazing 
pasture six years ago! 

The name of the town is unpoetical, but 
well named. As the story goes, a cowboy 
was heading a steer across the creek, when 
steer, horse and rider fell, breaking the 
horse’s leg, the steer’s neck, and the boy’s 
arm, and so the stream was christened 
Cripple Creek. There is Mt. Pisgah, dig- 
nified and stately, calm and benignant. 
About the last thing you do before retiring 
is to go out into that mysterious silence, 
so forceful in its awesomeness, which en- 
shrouds the hill-girt, sleeping town, and 
look at that majestic, towering greatness, 
with the moonlight softness all pervading 
and the starlit radiance bathing its crest. 
And in the morning unconsciously you go 
to look at Mt. Pisgah, and there it is, 
luminous in the sunlight of a new day. 
Then there are Raven Hill and Beacon 
Hill; Squaw Mountain and Grouse Moun- 


tain. And Gold Hill, ah! what’s in a 
name? Everything! Significant, indeed, 


for here are located many of the rich 
mines. 

There was only one mine in all Cripple 
Creek the depths of which I cared to ex- 
plore, on the Southwest slope of Gold 
Hill, ten minutes’ walk up the railroad 
from the town. It was a beautiful autum- 
nal day, a day for staying above ground, 
when I found myself looking at an im- 
mense iron hogshead brought to the sur- 
face of the mine for my especial use. I 
soliloquized: ‘To go or not to go?’ To 
go, is perchance to use an opportunity, 
unsought, for slipping off this mortal coil. 
Not to go, an opportunity lost forever of 
seeing that for which | came. 

How to get into this tub was a puzzle, 
but I must not flinch; if the thing were 
on terra firma | could see my way clear, 
but there it was hanging, dangling over 
this great, cavernous, seemingly bottom- 
less hole—the shaft. So I asked inno- 
cently if any other than hurdle-riders or 
trapeze performers went down that way, 
and President Allen said: “Ob, yes; an 
old lady seventy-five years old went down 
in that bucket yesterday.’”’ The rebuke 
was timely. I stepped out fearlessly 
upon the rim of that swinging iron bucket, 
and then down into it, my skirts filling all 
vacant space. He stood upon the rim, 
one hand grasping the rope and the other 
holding a candle; the word was given and 
we began to descend down, down into 
that pitch-black darkness. The flickering 
of the wax candle but added to the weird- 
ness. We were really but a few moments 
reaching the level—then 135 feet—but I 
had ample time to review my entire life. 
Getting out was easy, so easy, such ec- 
stasy in the act! 


- - —- —- 


THE GRANT CELEBRATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Let America honor General Grant, in- 
viting all nations to a triumphant celebra- 
tion of the completion of the monumental 
tomb erected to cover his remains. Let 
them fire the guns and blare the trumpets 
in honor of the great Union general. 

But let it not be forgotten that the 


| sagacious plan of campaign which secured 





the success of the Union cause, and re- 
flected such brilliancy on the general 
selected for its execution, was the work 
of a woman. 

Beside her father, ex-Governor Carroll 
of Maryland, in the quaint little family 
cemetery, Anna Ella Carroll was quietly 
laid to rest. The grave of the woman 
who saved the Union by her wisdom and 
genius lies awaiting in noble simplicity 
the monument which time will assuredly 
bring to the memory of our great bene- 
factress, who directed the strength of the 
nation to the only true pathway to suc- 
cess. S. E. B. 
-_- 


PLEASANT TO LIVE WITH. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 








‘‘Jane is a very pleasant person to live 
with,” said Mrs. Horton, speaking of her 
sister-in-law. 

I listened to this information believ- 
ingly, for I knew something of Jane my- 
self. But at the same time, I felt sure 
that, if she were really pleasant to live 
with, it was because she exercised good 
sense and sound reason in her efforts to 
live agreeably with others. 

I had noticed that Jane seldom omitted 
her daily walk. ‘These outings, doubtless, 
had great power in keeping her temper 
serene and her feelings fresh and happy. 
A happy person is generally a pleasant 
person to live with. But one cannot be 
happy who is weary, bored, exhausted. 
In such a state the tendency is to be 
‘difficult,’ jealous, easily injured. Some- 
times Jane went by my house in the morn- 
ing with a little satchel on her arm. Once 
I went out to give her a bunch of sweet 
peas. She told me that she was going for 
a little excursion. 

**T didn’t really feel much like it,’’ she 
said, “but I find that if I do not break up 
the monotony of life by frequent changes, 
I get cross.” 

Wise Miss Jane! As she went gayly 
down the street sniffing at her flowers, I 
resolved to follow her example. 

I more than half guessed at another of 
Jane’s ways. I felt sure that she con- 
scientiously refrained from criticising her 
housemates. They were not perfect, but 
they were the persons with whom she 
spent her days, bound up with her in one 
social body. One would not purposely 
injure one’s own hand or foot, yet in the 


But where was the gold | body of the family the injury of one is the 





a 
injury of all. An unkind remark is sure 
to react upon him who makes it, while at 
the same time it involves all in the pain 
that follows. 

I have no doubt whatever that one reg. 
sonof Jane’s pleasantness was her good 
health. But in order to have good health 
at her age one must not overtax one’s 
nervous energies. Though the road might 
be enticing, I was sure that Jane did not 
walk so far as to tire herself out. I be 
lieved that she did not read at night til] 
her eyes gave out, that she did not sacri- 
fice a week’s pleasantness in order that 
some piece of work might be done at the 
exact minute determined upon. 

Happening once to be in Jane’s room, I 
saw that she had a shelf full of small 
helpful books. As I looked at them she 
told me that she called them her wing 
strengtheners. When, like a tired bird, 
her spirit came falling to earth, a glance 
at some radiant sentence would set her 
soaring again. Ah, if Jane was pleasant 
to live with, there was reason for it! The 
flowers of human nature do not grow with- 
out cultivation, 

One especial and fragrant pleasantness 
I must not omit. Jane was given to prais- 
ing her friends—not unduly, not flatter. 
ingly, but their kindness or their clever. 
ness was sure of appreciation from her, 
Life has many clouds at the best. De- 
served praise is natural and necessary 
sunshine. Would that there were more 
Janes !—Congregationalist. 


-_-—-— 


“HIS CHILDREN.” 





PROVIDENCE, R. L., APRIL 21, 1897, 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

We were surprised in reading the article 
“Wives as Financial Partners” by Lora §, 
La Mance, in your paper of April 3, to see 
the old phrase, “his children” used by 
such a good writer. This phrase we have 
noticed in other able woman suffrage 
writers. One of the “fundamentals” is a 
belief in the equal right of the mother 
with the father to their offspring. No 
doubt Lora 8. La Mance believes it. But 
how could such an expression creep in 
inadvertently? Has the old belief of sole 
ownership by the father become so 
grounded that it is unconsciously used 
even by one writing on “financial” part 
nership? We wonder the editor has not 
noticed these expressions in articles and 
eliminated them before printing, or at 
least remarked them. 

Harrier J, Roworrn, 

[The above criticism seems somewhat 
too severe. The words “his’’ children 
were not used in any exclusive or invidi- 
ous sense. It is certainly true that the 
children were “his” children; and equally 
true that they were “her’’ children. Ina 
certain sense they belonged equally to 
both parents; in another and still higher 
sense they belonged neither to father nor 


mother, but to themselves, H. B. B.] 
a --- ———— 
CHILDREN SELDOM LIKE “JUVENILE” 
BOOKS. 


Professor C, H. Thurber, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has obtained from 3,000 
children, of ages from six to fifteen inclu- 
sive, in the public schools of Chicago, 
answers to questions, two of which are 
as follows: What books have you read 
since school began last September? Which 
one of these did you like best? The sec- 
ond book on the list is Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and Longfellow’s Evangeline 
stands No. 13, while many books espe- 
cially prepared for childen come in toward 
the end of the list. John Fiske’s His- 
tory of the United States is No, 15 ona 
list of 100 books receiving the greatest 
number of votes. This book also appears 
in the first ten voted for by boys of thir- 
teen and fourteen years old. 


2 see ed 
A VOICE FROM MISSOURI. 


The Springfield (Mo.) Republican says: 

The women of Denver have demon- 
strated the fact that as a ballot purifier 
and municipal cleanser woman is a suc- 
cess. The women of that city won their 
first signal victory on Tuesday last. Not 
by a system of crusades nor by prayers 
and tears was this victory won, but by 
turning out to the polls. Nor was their 
work confined to the polls. They at- 
tended the primaries and nominated their 
candidates, and then, unlike some of the 
stronger sex, did not desert them upon 
election day by staying at home and allow- 
ing the election to go by default, but 
turned out and elected their ticket. They 
were met by the saloon men with money, 
whisky and old-time politicians, but un- 
daunted they worked from the opening of 
the polls in the morning until the closing 
at night, and were rewarded for their 
efforts by seeing their candidate for Mayer 
elected by a good round majority. Strange 
to say, these women were not unsexed, 
nor were they insulted by the opposite 
sex. They were treated as ladies, and the 
election was the most orderly ever held in 
the city. ? 

The Republican is not a firm believer 12 
equal suffrage, but if the example set DY 
the Denver women is a fair sample, this 
paper is free to admit that there are many 
worse things than women’s rights. It 18 
quite evident that women shoul 
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allowed the privilege of voting at least 
upon school and municipal questions. 
Every city has its women taxpayers, and 
there is no reason why such women 
should not be allowed to vote upon ques- 
tions which directly affect them. Why 
should an uneducated, uncouth and illiter- 
ate man, who does not own as much as a 
tax title to a second suit of clothes, be 
allowed to vote upon a question which 
may entail a considerable outlay to the 
city, while a woman who is well educated 
and who may pay hundreds of dollars in 
taxes every year, is denied this privilege? 
There is neither justice nor common sense 
in such asystem. The drunken dead beat 
who never earned an honest dollar in his 
life can vote a tax upon the poor washer- 
woman and almost confiscate her prop- 
erty, and she has no redress, In the ques- 
tion of school matters, the women are 
more deeply interested than the men, and 
yet they have no voice in selecting the 
school board, nor in the employment of 
teachers to whom must be entrusted the 
forming of the character of son or daugh- 
ter. Such a law is unjust in the extreme, 
and the Republican hopes to see the day 
when this wrong will be righted by the 
law-makers of the great State of Missouri. 





BLAMED FOR MEN’S RUDENESS. 


The New York Tribune, in a recent 
editorial, protests vigorously against the 
bad manners of the majority of street-car 
conductors, and the systematic rudeness 
on certain lines of street-cars, There are 
certain things endured by the American 
public, the mere endurance of which is 
evidence of a lack of moral courage and 
refinement. There can be no explanation 
except this for the calm way in which 
women will submit to crowding in and out 
of car doors occupied by people who will 
not move out of the way; on and off car 
platforms crowded to a point that pre- 
vents even the semblance of decency in 
passing. An educated public sentiment 
would abolish this intolerable practice; 
arefusal to get into a crowded car made 
inone week by one thousand women in 
every large city would compel a change in 
the method of managing street transporta- 
tion. This comment was made by a trav- 
eller in this country who was discussing 
its women: ‘I'ry to imagine a fine lady 
getting on and off a Broadway cable-car.” 
You cannot, if you define a fine lady as 
one who avoids crowds, who dislikes to 
the point of aversion all that is inseparable 
from crowds. No woman of refinement 
willingly submits to the physical discom- 
fort of street-car travel, with the paid 
employees adding by their brutality and 
familiarity to the general sense of degra- 
dation that comes from using public con- 
veyances run without regard to the decen- 
cies of life. The truly ‘‘fine lady’’ need 
not submit; she has protection. It is the 
submission by women who must use pub- 
lic conveyances to conditions that are 
remediable that has brought about the 
present discomfort. 
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GERMAN PROFESSORS GENERALLY OPPOSE 
HIGH EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes contains 
the opinions, for the greater part adverse, 
of one hundred leading German profes- 
sors on the admission of women to univer- 
sity education. One, Professor Meyer, 
backs his approval by citing the cases of 


twenty-one women who have become 
eminent in mathematics. On the other 
hand, Professor Wustenfeld, who has 


taught nearly three score years, declares 
his absolute opposition to woman’s higher 
education, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Arter Her DEATH. 
Summer. Boston: 
1897, Price, $1. 
This little book, by the author of ‘‘The 
Vorld Beautiful,” and ‘To Dreamland 
Sent,” is inscribed ‘to one whose presence 
inthe seen or in the unseen would ever 
make for me a world beautiful.” It 
describes the impressions made upon the 
Writer’s mind during a visit to Europe by 
the death of a very dear friend. First 
she tells a remarkable experience which 
left her with a profound sense of desola- 
Hon. We quote the author’s own words: 
On our last night on shipboard, we 
had enjoyed the usual merry time of the 
4ptain’s dinner with its galaand laughter, 
and had retired with happy anticipations 
of landing at Liverpool in the early morn- 
‘ng. I had been asleep for some hours 
When suddenly, as if by an electric shock, 
ound myself standing on the floor of my 


The Story of a 
Roberts Brothers 





stateroom, with the quiver of a current 
of electricity pervading me from head to 
feet, as if I grasped a strongly charged 
battery. I turned on the electric light 
and looked at my watch. It was nearly 
four in the morning. The words I had 
just heard—not with the outer ear but 
with some inner sense—vibrated in the air. 
For I had seemed to see standing, I knew 
not where, three forms, which, by the 
same inexplicable inner sense, I knew 
were in the ethereal, not the natural, 
world. I seemed, too, to know that one 
of them had but just entered that world, 
and I heard her say in tones of mingled 
joy, amazement, incredulity and triumph, 
‘Is this all? It is all over.’ ”’ . 

Almost at once the writer fell into a 
deep sleep from which she woke crushed 
by a sense of desolation, which compelled 
her to hasten to London and thence to 
Paris, where a telegram brought the news 
of her friend’s decease. The remainder of 
the book is a transcript of spiritual ex- 
periences ending in a complete sense of 
fellowship and communion with her dead 
friend. The book recognizes a stage now 
attained in the evolution of social pro- 
gress, when, by comparison of experi- 
ences, we may evolve actual knowledge of 
the conditions of the life just beyond the 
present one. It affirms that 

“The establishment of definite, recog- 
nized, and intelligent communication be- 
tween the seen and the unseen will make 
a new era in the development of the race.”’ 

H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
LIVING PICTURES. 


BY MARIETTA F. WILLIS. 





Somebody's kitty, with dainty pink bow, 

Cunning bright eyes and soft fur, white as 
snow, 

Frolicking, freely, in sunshine all day, 

Loved by the children who join in her play, 

Patted and petted by e’en passers-by, 

Hersweet, dainty beauty entrancing the eye. 


Nobody’s kitten, with poor rufiled fur, 

Ne’er feeling playful—scarce daring to stir, 

Crouching in fear on the old garden fence, 

Trembling, lest she shall be driven from 
thence, 

By naughty boys beaten, by dreadful dogs 
bitten, 

Yet God himself careth for Nobody’s kitten. 


Somebody’s Child with soft shining gold 
curls, 

Often called sweetest and fairest of girls, 

Merrily dancing with playmates so gay, 

Nor noticing Nobody’s Child, o’er the way, 

Patted and petted by e’en passers-by, 

Her delicate beauty entrancing the eye. 


Nobody’s Child, shrinking ’gainst the cold 
wall, 

Hair all entangled and dingy old shawl, 

Homeless, on door-step or dim-lighted stair, 

Trembling lest she shall be banished from 
there, 

Misused and abused till the sweet eyes grow 
wild, 

Yet God and his angels love Nobody's Child. 





HOW JOSEY WAS CAUGHT. 


Josey liked to keep office for his ‘‘Uncle 
Doctor,”’ as he called him. But the doc- 
tor did not always like to trust him there 
when he was called away, for Josey had 
a habit of looking into things that made 
the doctor fear he might get into mis 
chief, for Josey was a meddlesome boy. 
One day, however, he found himself 
alone, and began to look at everything on 
the table. The electric battery pleased 
him most. 

‘Ho! L know how to fix this,’’ he said. 
“If any man came in that wanted ’lectric 
treatment, I could do it as well as Uncle 
Doctor. There! now it’s all right! Now 
you take hold of these handles.” 

The taking hold was easy enough, but 
letting go was quite another matter. Any 
little boy or girl who has ever tried it 
will know how Josey’s arms tingled and 
ached, but he had to hold on—he could 
not let go; and there he was, tears run- 
ning down his face, when his uncle heard 
his screams and came in. 

“You got caught that time, Josey,” 
said his uncle, when he had set him free. 
“Now, remember that bad habits hold 
fast to a boy worse than an electric bat- 
tery does, and are harder to get rid of. 
And meddling is a very bad habit.” 

“IT won’t have any more to do with 
either of them,”’ said Josey.— Sunbeam. 








Manuscript STANDS a good 

YOu chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 








HOW’S THIS? 





We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
Wrst & TruAXx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KInNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggist, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











HUMOROUS. 


When a man considers himself as ‘‘one 
in a thousand,” he naturally regards 
others as ciphers. 


“What's your occupation, bub?’’ asked 
a visitor at the Capitol of a bright boy 
whom he met in the corridor. The boy 
happened to be a page in the White 
House. “I’m running for Congress, sir,”’ 
he replied.—Christian Intelligencer. 


“What are you doing, you young 
rascal?”’ said a farmer to a small boy 
under a tree in his orchard with an apple 
in his hand. 

“Please, sir, I was going to put this ’ere 
apple back on the tree, sir!” 


Ian Maclaren tells of a parishioner of 
the late Dr. Norman McLeod, who, on her 
husband falling ill with typhus fever, 
called in another clergyman. ‘*Why 
didn’t ye fetch your own minister?’ was 
asked. ‘D’ye think,’ was the woman’s 
reply, ‘we would risk Norman with typhus 
fever?’ ”’ 

‘Well, Tommy, you may tell your 
mother for me that you are the best be- 





haved boy at the table I ever met,” said 
his hostess. 
“Thank you, ma’am, but I'd rather 


not,’”’ replied Tommy. 

‘Rather not! And why, pray?” 

“She’d think I was ill, ma’am, and 
would send for the doctor.’’—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 

An Irish priest had labored hard with 
one of his flock to induce him to give up 
drinking, but the man was obdurate. “I 
tell you, Michael,’’ said the priest, 
“whisky is your worst enemy.” ‘‘My 
enemy, is it, father?” responded Michael; 
‘and it was your riverence’s silf that was 
tellin’ usin the pulpit only last Sunday to 
love our inimies!’’ ‘So I was, Michael,”’ 
rejoined the priest, ‘‘but was I anywhere 
telling you to swallow ’em?”’ 





THE PEOPLE ARE CONVINCED 
When they read the testimonials of cures 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, They are written 
by honest men and women, and are plain, 
straightforward statements of fact. The 
people have confidence in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla because they know it actually and 
permanently cures, even when other medi- 
cines fail. 

Hoon’s PILxs are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Easy and yet 
efficient. 

— 

ENAMELINE now has the largest sale in 

Europe of any stove polish made. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 





for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues.—— 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 








Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, “‘Expression,”’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





sSwvA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hesth Fyanesiree | 
: eenth year. n 
Girls’ Classical School. Seotember 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 

pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NgewTon, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 








MATZOON. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Ca.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘fam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’”’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleanin 
satisfactory. | 
before.”—(Mrs.) T. 
Boston. 

“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in a 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


-———BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver. 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


and repairing of my rugs was most 
ave never had them as well done 
G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLirTON JoHNsON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New Eng 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly ico 
half-tones from phot pogee & the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.5c. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp E Usner,A. M,, 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By louy WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 

by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes ; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 


_ A [lanual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ana Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MRS. N. DIR. MONA CHESIL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.”’ Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 

Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D, 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the No:th American 
Gymnastic Union and publisted unc er the auspices 
of that Association, Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
‘History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A_ Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HAR ‘GTON 
KEENE, (°Grapho.") Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; pearte: 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 
A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 





lected by CLI N JOHNSON, author of 
onan New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 
1.25. 


Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,’ ‘‘Redeemer and Re 
deemed,”’ ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R,. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 


Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 
ing in the Tropics. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 


$1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
faster Kirke.’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Illustrated, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, -“_*--. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M. ; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.4°, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8-30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3°, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
a Ly vay “yo ton, where 
t tickets to all points West are on sale. 

_— J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895 








Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., ® 338 Finer.” S*: 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘*An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ roc. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bade. Mo, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakes a paper My pe from 
the post-otfice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The New York City Woman Suffrag, 
League will hold its regular monthly meet- 
ing May 6, at No. 4 Lexington Avenue, 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake will preside. 
Mrs. Vascelius Sheldon, who has spent 
much time abroad, will deliver an address 
on “Woman's Clubs of London.”’ Mrs. Har- 
riet Putnam Nowell will recite an original 
patriotic poem. Final report of the Charter 
work will be given. All interested are in- 
vited to be present. 





-_-—-_- 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the Michigan Equal Suffrage Association 
will be held at Vermontville, Mich., May 11, 
12,and 13, Entertainment free to delegates 
and visitors. 


-_-—-— 


WOMAN'S U. S. HEALTH-PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 








Second National Convention, Philadelphia, First 
Week in May, 1897. 


ConventION ComMITTEE—Mrs. John Hitch- 
eock Scribner, Mrs. D. Stuart Robinson | 
Olive Pond-Amies, Mrs. Robert Alexander, 
Lizzie S. Decker, Mrs. Julius F. Sachse, 
Mrs. Charles E. Pancoast, Elizabeth F. 
Elder, Mrs. Finley Acker, Josephine Pope, 
Helen C. Perkins. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

An excursion to Atlantic City, to remain 
over Sunday, has been arranged for at $4.50, 
including RK. RK. fare and board. Address 
Mrs. Charles E. Pancoast, 15th and Chestnut 
Sts., Phila. 

The Convention will open on Monday 
afternoon at 2 o'clock with five-minute re- 
ports by delegates. Monday evening at 8 
o’clock a conference in Horticultural Hall 
on contagious diseases, public bath-houses, 
water supply, schoolhouses, street cleaning, 
milk supply, bake shops and playgrounds, 
followed by an informal reception. 

Tuesday morning, May 4, continuation of 
reports of delegates. Delegates will lunch 
together at the Horticultural Hall. 

Tuesday afternoon the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia has tendered the Woman's Health 
Protective Association of Philadelphia an 
excursion by boat for visiting delegates and 
their friends. This includes a trip on the 
Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers, passing 
many objects of interest in the city. 

Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock a meeting will 
be held at the Academy of Music. Mayor 
Warwick will preside. Mayor Strong, of 
New York, will speak on the work of the 
Ladies’ Health Protective Association of 
that city. Mayor Warwick will speak of the 
work of the Philadelphia Association, and 
the Philadelphia city officials will briefly 
present subjects pertaining to their depart- 
ments. Colonel Waring, of New York, will 
speak on the Relation between Clean Streets 
and the Health of Towns. Mr. Allen Hazen, 
of Boston, will describe his recent visit to 
the Filtration Plants of Europe. Mr. Ru- 
dolph Hering will tell us of the Sewerage 
System of Towns. General admission, 25 
cents. 

Wednesday morning, May 5, business ses- 
sion, when the report of the Committee on 
National Organization will be presented. 

Wednesday afternoon will be devoted to 
visiting Fairmount Park and places of his- 
torical interest around Philadelphia. 

Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock a reception 
will be tendered the delegates and their 
friends at the Horticultural Hall by the 
Woman's Health Protective Association. 

There will be a Bureau of Information at 
the Horticultural Hall, open daily after 
A.M. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Mrs. 
Robert Alexander, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Office-of Woman’s Health Protective 
Association, Southeast corner 15th and 
Chestnut Sts. 


NO WOMAN NEED APPLY. 





Nowhere this side of Turkey is there a 
meaner and more proscriptive attitude 
towards women than that which has lately 
been taken by a majority of the Boston 
School Board in its treatment of women 
teachers. At its meeting April 14, Mr. 
Calderwood offered a minority report in 
regard to the nomination of a sub-master 
in the Christopher Gibson District. 

Mrs. Fifield, for the Committee on the 
Ninth Division, on March 9, had offered 
an order that Ida L. Boyden be appointed 
sub-master, on probation, in the Chris- 
topher Gibson District, to date from Feb. 
1, 1897, which, on motion of Mr. Calder- 
wood, was then laid on the table. 

Mr. Calderwood nominated Frederick 
W. Shattuck for the place, and Mr. Bassett 
moved to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Ninth Division. Mr. Allen rose 
to the point of order that the minority 
report was not in order, as the majority 
report had been tabled. The chair ruled 
that the point was not weil taken, and 
the motion to refer to the Committee 


on Ninth 





Division was lost. Then the 
board voted to take the majority report 
from the table, and Mr. Calderwood 
moved that a ballot be taken to elect a 
sub-master for the Christopher Gibson 
District. The following discussion fol- 
lowed: 


Mrs. Firie.p: If it is absolutely settled 
that a man must hold this position, it 
would seem most eminently fitting that a 
man who is already serving in that district 
should be, at least, considered as a candi- 
date by the Ninth Division Committee. 
We have a man in that district now doing 
most excellent work. 

Mr. ALLEN: I would like to ask why 
Frederick W. Shattuck should be elected 
to this office? 

Mr. CALDERWOOD: The reason which 
the minority committee would give is that 
we believe him to be an excellent man for 
the position. He is about forty years of 
age, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and 
for the last six years the successful master 
of the Luther B. Bell School in Somerville. 
He has been teaching ever since his grad- 
uation. 

Mrs. FirreLp: I should like to ask if 
the master of the school has been con- 
sulted? It has always been the custom to 
consult the preference of the master be- 
fore a teacher is put under him. 

Mr. CALDERWOOD: The master of the 
Christopher Gidson School utterly re- 
fused to have a sub-master except a 
woman, 

Mr. Bassett: For twenty-three years 
Miss Boyden has acted as the first 
assistant in that school. During all this 
time it never occurred to the committee 
that it was necessary to put a man there 
as sub-master. And now, because it has 
been suggested that Miss Boyden should 
receive some reward for all her years of 
service, it has occurred to them that a 
man should be put there. Miss Boyden 
has made an impression upon the pupils 
graduated, which has placed them in the 
front rank as educated children, and the 
peers of any graduates from other schools. 
For twenty-three years she has main- 
tained discipline in that school and never 
had occasion to administer corporal pun- 
ishment to a scholar, neither has she been 
obliged to report a scholar to the master, 
Now, it seems to me, the board might at 
least leave her in the position she now 
occupies. There is no better conducted 
school in the city of Boston than the 
Christopher Gibson, no corps of teachers 
which has more of the respect of the com- 
munity, and Lask that, if you must refuse, 
because Miss Boyden has the misfortune 
to be a woman, to allow her this position, 
that you will not inflict a stranger, a man 
not known to the majority of the Ninth 
Division Committee, upon that school 
without their having an opportunity to 
know something about his qualifications. 


Mr. Lowe: I understand that the 
question really is whether it is wise to put 
a woman in the school. There is no objec- 
tion to this, if thereis to bea woman. On 
the other hand, I take it, the way in 
which Mr. Shattuck’s name comes is not 
quite the way it should come. I would 
therefore ask the gentleman if he would 
be willing to withdraw his motion and 
substitute an order that a man be given 
this place, and, if a man is decided upon, 
it will go through the regular channels. 

Mr Pau: The intimation should not 
be cast upon the minority committee that 
this matter has been brought here and 
railroaded through, because, so far, the 
evidence which has come before the board 
would prove something contrary. The 
master has taken the position that he 
wanted Ida L. Boyden, and he wanted 
nobody else. The nomination has come 
properly before the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, and was recommended back to 
the Committee on Ninth Division, and it 
is perfectly proper for any member now 
to name a candidate if he so pleases. The 
action of the minority of the committee 
has been perfectly in order. There has 
not been the least irregularity about it. 
As to the question about Miss Boyden 
being elected, I do not believe in electing 
women sub-masters and women masters. 
In regard to Mr. Shattuck’s qualifications, 
I know him, and have known him many 
years. He taught school before he went 
to college, and ever since he came out. As 
far as my observation goes, he is one of 
the best teachers I know. 


Mrs. Fir1ELp: It seems altogether an 
unprecedented action that a nomination 
should be made to fill a vacancy overstep- 
ping and overlooking a man already in the 
service. I do not think the master has 
ever said he would not have a man as sub- 
master. He preferred Miss Boyden, and 
the majority of the Ninth Division acted 
upon this suggestion as legally and prop- 
erly as they knew how to do. If a strange 
man is brought into the school, it either 
displaces a man acting for some time to 
good advantage or some other regular 
teacher who has been at work there for 
years. There is no vacancy in the school. 

Mr. BATEMAN: Mr. Shattuck is an ac- 
quaintance of mine. He is at present 
teaching in Somerville, and is recognized 
as one of the best teachers there. He has 
taught there many years, and has a repu- 
tation through the city for tact and good 
management. It would be a decided loss 
to the city of Somerville to lose such a 
man. I think the question is essentially 
whether we shall have women sub-masters 
or not. For mixed schools I do not be- 
lieve in it. From my experience with 
teachers I do not see how a woman can 
properly perform the duties of a sub- 
master. I do not believe in having a 
janitor do the sub-master’s work. 

Mr. ANDERSON: It is clear to those 
watching the current of education of late 
years that our public schools are not doing 
as good work now in the lower grades as 
they did ten or twenty years ago. I have 
taken occasion, since being on this buard, 
to talk with nearly all the masters of the 
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High Schools in the cities and ask this 
question. I have asked it of the superin- 
tendent and the supervisors, and they all 
seem universally agreed that the boys and 
girls are not as well disciplined as they 
were ten or twenty years ago. I do not 
presume to say that the only reason is 
because there is a decreasing percentage 
of male teachers, but I do say that the 
fact of a decrease in male teachers ac- 
counts for part of it. Among about 35,- 
000 pupils in the Grammar Schools, there 
are only 114 male teachers; fifty-five of 
these are masters, leaving fifty-nine who 
are supposed to devote their entire time 
to teaching. I consider this one of the 
most important questions that has come 
before the board this year. I think we 
ought not to adopt a system which will 
decrease the number of male teachers. In 
regard to Mr. Shattuck, he came to me 
recently with a letter of introduction from 
men whom I knew. He has hada success- 
ful career, and has always taught with 
increasing success. He is obviously a 
man with a good deal of common sense 
and tact. He left an excellent reputation 
in Winchester. I have not the slightest 
doubt of his capacity as a master, and 
that he will ultimately be one of the mas- 
ters in the Boston schools. 

Mr. LieBMAN: I wish to go on record 
as being on the side of promoting women 
as well as men to sub-masterships and 
masterships. 

Mr. HupBArD: It is not a question of 
the rights of women, buta question of the 
rights of the public school as to what sort 
of service shall in the end bring the best 
results. 

A ballot having been ordered, Messrs. 
Adams, Bowdlear and Fleischer were ap- 
pointed a committee to receive, sort and 
count the ballots. The committee re- 
ported as follows: 

For sub-master of Christopher Gibson 
District: 


Whole numberof votescast . ... . 21 
Necessary forachoice ....... Il 
I@a kl. BoyGem ..» «© «© se « « 8 
Frederick W. Shattuck... . . 13 


The chair declared Frederick W. Shat- 
tuck elected. 

Here is an issue which women, who 
have school suffrage, should promptly 
recognize and accept. Let every man who 
voted against Ida L. Boyden for sub- 
master be defeated when his term expires. 
Let no man be nominated or supported by 
the women voters, who is not pledged to 
the principle of promotion of teachers for 
merit, and women’s equality of right to 
every co-educational position irrespective 
of sex. H. B. B. 





SUFFRAGE FAIR NOTES. 





At the last Fortnightly, Mrs. Livermore 
reminded the members that at the Suf- 
frage Fair in December there would be 
(atthe request of the younger women) a 
Mary A. Livermore table, a Julia Ward 
Howe table, and a Lucy Stone table, to 
which the friends of those ladies were 
especially invited to contribute. Mrs. 
Livermore said: ‘I do not share the dis- 
like of many people for Fairs. It involves 
plenty of hard work, but there is a good 
deal of fun in a Fair. We get together, 
and have a good time, and get our en- 
thusiasm kindled anew by contact. The 
trouble is that we have too many other 
societies, Women’s Clubs, Daughters of 
the Revolution, and ever so many more. 
But we shall make a success of it notwith- 
standing. I give you all notice now that 
I want each of you to give one thing to 
my table. I am asking every one I meet, 
and I am putting down in a book the 
name of every friend who promises to 
contribute one article, and also the name 
of the article, if specified.” 

Mrs. Judith W. Smith, of the East Bos- 
ton League, gave notice that she was going 
to have a plum pudding table. She was 
asking each housekeeper of her acquaint- 
ance to contribute one pudding. They 
would easily keep from the first week in 





December till Christmas. Mrs. Smith 
said: ‘‘Ask every one of your friends, 
whether a suffragist or not, to give you 
one thing. Keep this up all summer, and 
it will amount to a great deal. Let us do 
with this fairas Mrs. Stone did—carry it 
in our hearts.”’ 

Every one present who would agree to 
contribute one article to the Fair was in- 
vited to leave her name and address with 
Miss Turner at the close of the meeting, 
and the ladies flocked to do so. Any one 
in Massachusetts, or outside it, who will 
make or beg one article for the Fair be- 
tween now and next December, is invited 
to send her name and address to Miss H. 
E. Turner, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

The City Point League will have an 
apron table. Nothing sells better than 
aprons, and the City Point table is sure. to 
be a success, 

The Dorchester League, at its meeting 
last week, voted to follow its custom of 
previous years, and make a direct cash 
contribution to the treasury of the State 
Association, instead of having a table at 
the Fair. The League will contribute 
fifty dollars, and Mrs, Isabel C. Barrows, 
Mrs. Nettie C. Paige and Mrs. Mary Free- 
man are the efficient committee appointed 
to raise it. 

The Roxbury League will have a variety 
table, giving free play to all talents. 

Malden promises either goods or money. 
Either will be equally acceptable. 

Chelsea promises a contribution; Hyde 
Park will do something; so will the Bos- 
ton League, and it is hoped that the work 
for the Fair will lead to renewed activity 
of this League, which has found its occu 
pation almost gone in consequence of the 
great success of the Fortnightly Meetings 
of the State Association. 

West Newton will have a table, and has 
elected Miss Whiting to have charge of it. 
There is no doubt about this table’s being 
a success, 

Natick is getting ready for the Fair, 
and has lately held two dramatic enter- 
tainments to put some money in its treas- 
ury. The scenes were taken from the 
Josiah Allen books, and represented hu- 
morous diseussions between Samantha, 
Josiah, Betsey Bobbit the ‘‘clingin’ vine,”’ 
Elburtus Smith Gansey the aspiring 
politician, Sweet Cicely, Dorlesky Burpy, 
the Senator who is a great admirer of the 
ladies, etc., etc. The Josiah Allen books 
are a rich mine from which comic dia- 
logues may be drawn, and such representa- 
tions require hardly any scenery, the 
scenes being generally laid in Samanthy’s 
kitchen. Other Leagues might easily 
get up similar entertainments, and use the 
proceeds to buy material to be made up 
for the Fair. 

Waltham is already at work. The Club 
has a'ways done well at previous Fairs, 
and will not break its record this time. 

Weymouth has heretofore made s lk 
scrim comforters, which have always sold 
well, and it will probably do the same 
thing again; so says a member of the 
League. 

In addition to the foregoing Leagues, 
and those previously reported, it is known 
that a number of others are at work for 
the Fair, but it is hard to get them to 
send in details as to what they are doing. 
Both Leagues and individuals are earnest- 
ly urged to report. A. S. B. 





TO SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES OR LIBRARIES. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Since 1882, I have preserved files of that 
most ably conducted weekly, the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, and will send them to 
any society that will pay the expenses of 
transportation. To a club that has a read- 





ee 
ing-room or library they would be inyaly. 
able, as a better knowledge of the move. 
ment for woman's enfranchisement, dyr. 
ing the last eighteen years, can be gathered 
from these journals than from all Other 
sources, EmiLy P. Coutins, 

187 High Street. 
Hartford, Conn., April 25, 1897, 
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A SPECIMEN FALSEHOOD. 


TRENTON, N. J., APRIL 21, 1897, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I enjoy reading your comments on arti- 
cles adverse to equal suffrage. The ao. 
companying extract from the Carlinville 
(Ills.) Democrat doubtless has its counter. 
part in many other papers: 

Dwight L. Moody asks, ‘‘Where is he]]” 
A New York minister replies, “Southeast 
from Carson City and close by.” Ah, yes 
in the State of Nevada, the only State w ere 
such brutality as was exhibited in the Cor. 
bet-Fitzsimmons prize-fight is legalized, and 
where universal woman suffrage prevails 
What a remarkable demonstration of the 
softening, refining, elevating, purifying in- 
fluence of universal woman suffrage upon 
the morals of the community. Hurrah for 
Nevada, and universal woman suffrage, and 
legalized gambling hells, and legalized prize. 
fights! - 

Is the above susceptible of comment 
that will blunt the point of its harsh criti. 
cism of woman suffrage and its influence 
on public morals? H. B. Howe tt. 


There is no ‘point’? to be blunted, 

1. Woman suffrage does not exist, and 
never has existed, in Nevada. 

2. In that State, the very Legislature 
which legalized the prize-fight refused to 
pass a joint resolve for a woman suffrage 
amendment. 

3. No State where women vote has ever 
legalized prize-fighting. 

This is a triple inaccuracy worthy of 
Mrs. W. W. Crannell. H. B. B, 


oo 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 





A lady in Sandwich, Mass., who took a 
young Armenian for general housework, 
writes, after about two months experience: 


We have found him everything desired; 
in fact, we are much attached to him, he 
has proved such a faithful, willing ser- 
vant in every way. I have been instru- 
mental in having him learn the vertical 
writing. One would be surprised at the 
rapid progress he has made. 


A lady in Laconia, N. H., who took a 
young Armenian to help her in housework 
and butter-making, writes: 


M—— is getting along nicely. He tries 
hard to please, and is making good pro- 
gress in his work. I am well satisfied 
with him. I have a friend who would 
like an Armenian to do housework. They 
live ona farm and make butter, and the 
work would be quite similar to the work 
M does. ° 





There are several more young men who 
wish to do housework. 


-—_-_ 


A CORRECTION. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., APRIL 18. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of April 10, speaking of 
Colorado women who have written to the 
Outlook, you say, “‘including, we have rea- 
son to believe, Mrs. Nathan P. Hill.” It 
should be Mrs. Nathaniel P. Hill. She is 
my sister, and her husband is Hon. N. P. 
Hill, ex-Senator of Colorado, She and 
her two daughters vote. Her husband 
believes in woman suffrage, and voted for 
it. (Mrs.) HARRIET J. Roworra. 

109 Bowen Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





LypIA Burrum READ, who died in 
Fall River, Mass., on April 10, at the age 
of eighty-two years, was the youngest 
daughter of Arnold Buffum, the first 
president of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society. She became an earnest Aboli- 
tionist in her early girlhood, and all 
through her life was interested in move 
ments for reform. 

She married Clement O. Read, and went 
with him to live in Hopedale, Mass., when 
a “community”? was founded and for 4 
time carried on there, largely under the 
influence of Adin Ballou, a Universalist 
minister of some note in his day. Mr. 
and Mrs. Read afterwards moved 10 
Eagleswood, N. J., to join her sister, Mrs. 
Spring, and her husband, with Theodore 
D. Weld and the Grimkes, in a somewhat 
similar effort at organized fraternity. 
They continued to reside there many 
years after the community had ceased 
to exist. In her old age and widowhood, 
Mrs. Read made her home with her daugh- 
ter in Fall River. 

Her pecuniary circumstances always 
compelled her to use the greater part of 
her energies in practical directions. She 
loved and believed in primitive ways of 
living, and had an enthusiasm for garden- 
ing and outdoor work which almost 
amounted to a passion, Her instincts 
were healthy, and her character W4§ 
strongly built. She was singularly ¥ 
sympathetic with all phases of fashionable 
life. She neither spoke in public 20 
wrote for the press, not from any failure 
to approve or admire such methods of 
action, but because she did not feel the™ 
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———— 
to be naturally her methods. She was, 


therefore, the more eager to adopta child, | 
| only way to secure legislation on any of 


though she had one of her own, and to 
serve all moral causes in private ways. 
Indeed, she had little conception of life 
except as an opportunity to do something 
very simple and definite for the promotion 
of certain clearly-perceived moral ends. 
She was an ardent Unitarian, and a strong 
advocate of woman suffrage and temper- 
ance. 

She passed finally through a moral, 
mental and physical ordeal appalling to 
the imagination, She became slowly 
paralyzed, until she lost all power to 
articulate words, and all ability to move, 
except very slightly her head and one 
hand. For many montlis, after the ex- 
tremity of her deprivation was reached, 
she lay motionless upon her bed, and was 
able only very occasionally to make any 
sound whatever that could convey mean- 
ing to her friends, It was evident that 
her mind was still clear and active, for 
the expression of her face responded to 
that which was spoken or read aloud to 
her. She laughed the day she died. So 
far as could be judged, she bore her fate 
with as much patience and sweetness as 
could be expected of a human heart; but 
when the end came, peacefully and sud- 
denly, those who loved her best could 
only rejoice that she had entered into 
freedom. LILLIE B, CHACE WYMAN. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, APRIL 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Legislature of 1897 has adjourned 
sine die, and legislative work for this year 
is atan end. A review of the events of 
the session is therefore important for a 
comprehension of the results of the winter 
campaign, 

The New York State Association, of 
which Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman is presi- 
dent, approved a concurrent resolution 
providing for a Constitutional Amendment 
extending suffrage to the women of the 
State. This was presented in the Senate 
by Hon. George Mullen (Republican), of 
Watertown, and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. A hearing was given on this, 
March 24, at which arguments were pre- 
sented for and against the measure. The 
State Association was opposed to the 
employment of any one to take charge of 
the resolution. It was not pushed, and of 
course failed of action. The Association, 
having no representative in Albany, took 
no cognizance of any other measures af- 
fecting the interests of women. 

Two bills touching vitally these inter- 
ests were introduced early in January, and 
rapidly became laws. One of these, pre- 
pared by Senator Edgar T. Brackett (Re- 
publican), of Saratoga, provides that a 
married woman may be forced to ‘‘confess 
judgment”? on property deeded to her by 
her husband. Heretofore a woman could 
not be obliged to give up real estate unless 
she had herself incurred indebtedness in 
her own separate business. Under this 
new law, where a man has deeded his 
house or other property to his wife in the 
days of his prosperity, and subsequently 
fails, his creditors can force the wife to 
“confess judgment” and give up her 
home. The other bill, presented by Sena- 
tor Geo, R. Malby (Republican), of Ogdens- 
burg, provides that where a woman dies in- 
testate, leaving, surviving her, illegitimate 
children, but no legitimate offspring, 
these illegitimite children may inherit her 
property. This no doubt was a piece of 
Special legislation te meet a particular 
case. The measure has objectionable 
features, as its existence may expose 
scandals in respectable families, and de- 
Prive a mother or sisters of an estate. 
There is much to be said in its favor, but 
why was not the law drawn so as to apply 
to the illegitimate children of men as well 
a8 women? The passage of such acts 
shows the extreme importance of having 
some representation for women at the 
Legislature. 

The Charter of the Greater New York 
was completed and sent to the Legislature 
Feb, 20, Early in January, while it was 
pending here, the New York City Woman 
Suffrage League endeavored to secure 
Some amendments in the interests of the 
women of the new city. The principal 
Points demanded were a declaratory clause 
which should make women eligible to all 
offices and benefits under the new law, an 
advance of salaries for the women em- 
Ployees of the city, and the presence of 
Women physicians in the city institutions 
where women are placed as patients or as 
criminals, 

A public meeting to formulate these 
demands was called by the League, and 
held at Carnegie Lyceum in this city, on 
Jan. 27, at which women assembled, repre- 
senting all parts of the Greater New York. 

he commissioners having charge of the 
charter refused to admit any of these pro- 
Posed changes, and an appeal to the Leg- 
islature was the only resource. 

Mrs. Martha R. Almy was secured by 
the League to look after the interests of 
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women. She reached Albany on Feb. 
and | joined her there two days later. The 


the points demanded was by amending the 
charter, as all existing bills affecting this 
city would be abrogated by the enactment 
of that instrument. Three 
therefore drawn by the 
mittee of the Legislature. The first 
amended the chapter of the charter regu- 


lating the Police Department, by advanc- | 
ing the salaries of police matrons; the | 
second amended the chapter on Public | 


Education, by advancing the salaries of 
women teachers; the third amended the 
chapter on Public Charities, by providing 
that there should be two women as Com- 
missioners of Charities, this being, in the 
opinion of Dr. Jacobi, the best method of 
securing the appointment of women physi- 
cians in Public Institutions, 

The Police Matron Bill and the Chari- 
ties Bill were introduced by Senator 
Charles E, Page in the Senate; the School 
Teachers’ Bill by Senator John Ford. All 


the bills were introduced by Mr. George | 


C. Austin in the Assembly. All three of 
these gentlemen are New Yorkers and 
Republicans. 


On March 9, Miss Keyser and myself | 


had a respectful hearing on these proposed 
measures beforea joint session of the cities 
committees of the Senate and Assembly. 
The Police Matron Bill was brought to a 
third reading inthe Assembly. Nothing 
more could be done until the charter be- 
came a law, which would be only after it 
had passed both houses, been submitted 
to the mayors of the three cities, and 
signed bythe Governor. Only then would 
it be susceptible of amendment, as only 
then would it be one of the laws of 1897. 
It is obviously impossible to amend what 


does not exist, and the charter is not yet a | 


law. 

The weeks dragged slowly by; the 
charter passed both houses; it was signed 
by the mayors of Brooklyn and Long 
Island City and vetoed by the mayor of 
New York. It was passed over his veto, 
and sent to the Governor. He still holds 
it unsigned. The Legislature adjourned 
finally on Saturday, April 24. There were, 
at the moment of its dissolution, sixty bills 
pending, amending the charter; action 
was not possible on any of them, and ours 
failed with the rest. It wassimply not in 
the power of any one to avoid this result. 

Now let us see what are the gains to be 
summed up. In our League campaign, as 
has been said, we arrived at three things: 

1, Ata declaration which should make 
women eligible to all privileges under the 
new charter. Mrs. Almy, by careful re- 
search, discovered the law of statutory 
interpretation passed in 1895, which posi- 
tively declares that ‘‘words of the mascu- 
line gender include the feminine.” This 
point is therefore settled. Women are 
eliigble to all offices in the Greater New 
York. 

2. We asked an advance of salaries for 
the women employees of the cities. Bills 
securing these advantages have not passed, 
but the agitation has been of such benefit 
that there is little doubt that the Police 
Department will in the fall increase the 
pay of the matrons, while the Board of 
Education is already preparing a new 
schedule in which the salaries of the 
women teachers are materially advanced. 

3. The most radical measure, that of 
placing women on the Board of Charities, 
has had only the result of beginning an 
agitation for this change, which we could 
hardly hope to secure in the first year. 

During my visits to Albany, and while 
Mrs. Almy was actively laboring for us, 
three bills injurious to women were de- 
feated. The first was the one introduced 
in the Assembly by Mr. D. L. For- 
rester (Republican), of Brooklyn, provid- 
ing that every married school teacher 
under fifty years of age should lose her 
position on the firstof August next. The 
second, introduced by Senator Jacob A. 
Cantor (Democrat), of New York, aimed 
at curtailment of the widow’s right of 
dower. The third, introduced by Mr. 
George C. Austin (Republican), New 
York, provided for the regulation of com- 
mon law marriages by a system of regis- 
tration which might have been inimical to 
the interests of women. None of these 
proposed measures passed either branch 
of the Legislature. The acts secured by 
Senators Brackett and Malby could have 
been modified or defeated had we had any 
one in Albany to represent the interests of 
women while they were pending. 

Finally, attention has been called to a 
proposed bill, which will be pushed next 
year, and which in its present form will 
take from the women of the State the 
right of school suffrage. This letter is 
already too long to discuss this important 
law at length; it will be fully stated next 
week, 

Considering the measures injurious to 
women that have been defeated, the 
measures of benefit to women that have 
been advanced, the proposed act to which 
attention has been called, and the dis- 
covery of the law of statutory interpreta- 
tion, which applies to every law on the 


bills were | 
Revision Com- | 


statute book of the State, we feel that the 
League campaign has been a success. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 Central Park, South. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 








The women of Wisconsin have secured 
a State law providing that ‘Bird Day’’ be 
| observed in connection with Arbor Day, 
April 30. 

The Woman Suffrage Society of Port 
Angeles, Washington, has passed a reso- 
| lution congratulating Governor Rodgers 
| and the Legislature on the passage of the 
suffrage amendment. 

It is said that a candidate for mayor in 
Kansas, who had trifled with the affec- 
tions of a young lady, was beaten by the 
women voters in consequence, at the re- 
cent election. It served him right. 

The 36th annual meeting of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Temporary Home 
for Lost and Starving Dogs was lately held 
in London. The committee stated that 
| during the year the Metropolitan Police 
| brought to the home 39,427 dogs. 

The triennial meeting of the Working 
Girls’ Clubs opened in Philadelphia last 
Wednesday. The Woman's Health Pro- 
tective Association will meet in conven- 
tion to-day, and continue next week. 
Seventy-five organizations will be repre- 
sented. 

Harper's Bazar for May 1 contains a 
department devoted to “The Outdoor 
| Woman,” which will in future be a regu- 
| lar feature of the paper; and an illustrated 
| article in the department of ‘Club Women 

and Club work,” begun afew weeks ago 

by Mrs. Margaret H. Welch, and already 
notably successful in awakening interest 
| among women’s clubs. 
The Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
| founded in Boston in January, 1896, has 
| for its object the better protection of our 
| birds. It proposes to discourage ‘‘the buy- 
ing and wearing for ornamental purposes 
the feathers of wild birds, the demand for 
which has caused a great loss of bird life.” 
It hopes to arouse a love for birds among 
| the children, and so protect the birds’ 
nests. The enforcement of our laws pro- 
tecting birds will also be an aim of the 
society. The circulars and cards for 
membership may be obtained from Mr, 
Walter E. Thwing, local secretary for 
Roxbury, or of the general secretary, 
Miss Harriet E. Richards, care of Boston 
Society of Natural History, Berkeley 
Street, Boston. 

A movement is on foot to secure an 
endowment for the education and support 
of the gifted deaf, dumb, and blind girl, 
Helen Kellar. She has no means of her 
own, and it is the desire of her friends to 
place her and her teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
in a position of permanent financial inde- 
pendence. It is proposed to raise $50,000 
if possible, which will be invested in some 
safe form for the benefit of Miss Kellar 
and her teacher, who has become an 
essential companion to her ward. Nearly 
half the amount has already been sub- 
scribed. Among the people interested in 
the movement are: Rev. Dr. David H. 
Greer, W. D. Howells, Charles Dudley 
Warner, and Edward King, treasurer, 89 
Broadway, New York. 


Miss Caroline H. Spence received 7,379 
votes for representative of the Federal 
Convention, at the late election in Ade- 
laide, South Australia. Although failing 
of election, Miss Spence received a support 
that is highly encouraging when it is 
remembered that she is the first woman 
in her country to run for representative, 
that doubts were raised that she might be 
unseated on petition, and that her name 
was not on the list of either of the two 
leading parties. There were thirty-three 
candidates, with only ten to elect. Miss 
Spence received nearly one-third as many 
votes as were cast for the man who led the 
list (24,343). In the Adelaide Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Miss Spence writes: 

I should have liked the question of a 
woman’s eligibility to have been settled 
once for all. But, as I took my stand on 
effective voting for both Houses in a Fed- 
eral Parliament, a question which both 
parties thought it expedient to ignore, I 
am quite satisfied with my position on the 
poll. There are several members from 
this colony and from Tasmania, and even 
elsewhere, who believe in proportional 
representation, but I do not think there 
are any who would make it a first con- 
sideration as I should have done. To 
them I must leave it within the walls of 
the convention, but I earnestly desire an 
active propaganda from all who see its 
value, by lecture and illustration, public 
speech and private conversation, because 
public opinion is the ultimate force behind 
all elected bodies. 








Tuat tired feeling is due to impover- 
ished blood. Enrich the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be strong and 
vigorous. 
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Insurance 
and Storage 


OF FURS. 
7) 
Best Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos. A. Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Homemade Bonbons. 


15 varieties. 





60 cts. a pound. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


Sixty Cents a Pound. 
Chocolate creams. 
Chocolate almonds. 


Chocolate cocoanut. | 
Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 


: ry 


Peppermints 

Cream chocolates. | é 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 
Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 
Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 
Peanut crisps. 
Vinegar candy. 
Chocolate caramels 
Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 
Romance. 


20 Romantic stories for 10 cents. 

More reading matter than any other maga- 
zine in the world. 

A Library in itself. 

Romance of love and war, romances of real 
life, stories of gallantry, stories of the 
boudoir, tales of adventure. 

Best known authors and unknown authors. 

Afew Contributors: Hall Caine, Anthony 
Hope, Bret Harte, Conan Doyle, and 
others. Short romantic stories by W. 
Clark Russell, 8. Baring Gould, Julian 
Hawthorne, John Habberton, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Frank Stockton, Stanley Wey- 
man, Stephen Crane, Mary W. Wilkins, 
Beatrice Harraden, Rudyard Kipling and 
others. 

Subscription $1.00 a year. ROMANCE 
and any other $1.00 a year magazine, 
$1.50. Extraordinary Prize offers. 

Send 10 cents for copy particulars, 





GILSON WILLETS, 


Editor & Publisher, 
1440 Broadway - - New York. 





AMUSEMENTS. 








CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. J. JAXONccocccecccceeceeeecess General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, MAY 3—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


and 


tes Lhe Wife 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and § o’clock. 


FROw DOIN SQU ARE THEATRE 


eeainnioe May 3, Mex 
“SLAVES OF GOLD.” 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


JOE 


BELASCO 








The Famous Orang Outang, Joe, who 
has been indisposed, is much better, and 
will be on exhibition in a few days. 


« ZOO 


H 

E 
Last Week but one of MAJOR MITE, the smallest 
man that ever lived. Pocket edition of Albert Che- 
valier. Change of performance in the Exhibition 


Den. A number of new arrivals, including a 
Giant is the name selected by the 
Baboon. | TESS judges for the Chimpanzee. 


The Price of Admission to Everything: Adults, 


asc. Children, roc. 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4 and 10.30 P. M. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


_— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 

















School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


x Private or qvening x 


lessons if desire 
Call or send for Prospectus. 








Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has received her full stock 
of Spring and Summer 


GLOVES 


and invites you to examine 
them. 


“The Winship,” 


having been thoroughly reno- 
vated, is now open for boarders. 
Large airy rooms, comfortably 
furnished, excellent cuisine, 
pleasant surroundings. 

For terms, etc, Apply to 
MRS. F. A. EVANS, - Sharon, Mass. 








The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. SHaw, Atice Stone BLAcKWBLL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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NOCTURNE. 


BY EMILY B. ELLIS. 


Sleep sweet! -Although thy sun hath set, 
And dim thy dawn may be, 

A light that knows not morn or night 
For aye enfoldeth thee. 

His circling course outheth far 
The path of star or sun, 

And night with thee may chance to be, 
With Him, but dawn begun. 

Take courage, then, to trust His sight 

Who through thy dark discerneth light, 

And sweetly on thy pillow close 
Thine eyes to every ill, 

Assured, where God’s heart keepeth watch, 
Thy heart may well be still. 





THE ROBIN. 


BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 





There’s a red-breast in the tree-top, 
And why does he sing so loud? 
Why, he sees the crest in the darkening west 
Of a rising thunder-cloud. 
He has left his weaving and building, 
And flown with glad, light wing, 
As if to say—‘‘Ah, rain to-day! 
Now is my time to sing!”’ 


Whether he likes the lightning, 
Or likes the wind to blow, 

The gusty dash and the drenching splash, 
I’m sure I do not know. 

But always before a shower 
He seeks some topmost limb, 

And clear and long pours forth the song 
I call his rainbow hymn. 


Perhaps he knows how a sprinkle 
Will bring on the apple boughs 
A rosy screen and a budding green, 
To cover his own small house. 
So, ‘“‘Hide it! hide it! hide it!” 
He calls to the rain and the tree, 
“Of all things best [ love that nest, 
For robins that are to be!”’ 
—Our Little Men and Women. 
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INGRATES. 





BY FLORA L, STANFIELD. 


It is the fretting pebble in the shoe 
That makes the journey seem so wondrous 
long; 
We cannot see the lark in heaven’s blue, 
We cannot hear the robin’s happy song; 
All this we cannot do 
Because of that small pebble in the shoe. 


It is the little note we cannot hear 
That makes the tune so sadly incomplete ; 
We stand afar off or we gather near, 
We hold our breath—the music is not 
sweet 
To our unwilling ear 
Because of that faint note we cannot hear. 


It is the petty failing of our friend 
That makes us blind when we his life are 
shown; 

We will not see the rose the children tend 
For on its stem a tiny thorn has grown. 
“You should your life amend!”’ 

With scorn we cry to both the rose and friend. 


It is the voice for which we wait in vain 
That spoils the chorus of the world’s ap- 
plause ; 
The praise it gives is like a sea in pain 
That beats upon insensate shores, because 
Our hearts will only deign 
To call that praise for which we wait in vain. 


It is the galling fetter on the wrist 
That gnaws the heart and eats into the 
soul; 
Intent upon its links, our eyes have missed 
Those greater chains which keep us from 
our goal; 
Those manacles we kissed ; 
We shrink at these small fetters on the wrist. 


It is the one dear face we cannot see 
That comes between our clouded eyes and 
heaven: 
Others perhaps are fairer—only we 
Want but the sight that to us is not given. 
Lord, let us not lose Thee 
Because of that dear face we cannot see! 








>> 


PUTTING HIMSELF IN HER PLACE. 


BY JANE CARY. 





Mr. Stolfus came home the other even- 
ing in great gusto. Stolfus is an up-town 
man interested in hypnotism. He is nota 
crank; a more substantial banker does not 
hang his sign on Front Street; he knows 
the shrewd edges of a trade as well as his 
fellows, and that substantial fortune, 
built from the ground-floor up, by clear- 
sighted judgment, according to unwritten 
law of the.gold creed toa successful busi- 
ness man, gives him good color in the 
eyes of ali. He is interested in hypnotism 
as one would expect of a well-rounded 
business head, holding from youthful 
fancies a bit of sentiment for the occult, 
which fairly wide reading on the subject 
had cultivated into the calm enthusiasm 
with which he broke his news to his wife. 

A hypnotist of repute was in the city. 
Not one of the kind who send their audi- 
ences into trances, was this investigator 
into mysteries of “‘Objective”’ and ‘‘Sub- 
jective’ as applied to phenomena of the 
human will. A classic scholar, a born 
thinker, with ten years’ roughing experi- 
ence in the West to rub from his theories 
whatever was contrary to common sense 
—just the chap Stolfus was looking for. 

“Can’t you go over to his hotel with 
me?”’ he asked his wife. ‘‘The children 





won’t waken. We can catch the next 
car.”’ 

Mrs. Stolfus moved on the sofa where 
she was lying like a limp wrapper; she 
was pale, and spoke—so Stolfus thought 
—with a wail in her voice. 

“The children would do well enough; 
your cousin Rachel is here; but I havea 
headache; I can’t go, dear.” 

Stolfus made two savage dives to turn 
the newspaper sheets he was rustling like 
a nor’ wester, and flung a toothpick out of 
his mouth before he snapped: ‘You 
women are always half sick; you don’t 
stir around enough. Here’s Brazleton, 
now, has to run off to-morrow to the coast 
with his wife— ‘nervous trouble’ — and 
leave me all the work to do for six 
months.” 

He pushed back his chair with a gritty 
squeak that would have set his teeth on 
edge if he hadn’t been mad. 

Mrs, Stolfus pulled the screen between 
herself and the gas, which her husband 
was turning on to a hissing pitch, and re- 
marked: ‘You can go if you want to.” 

Mr. Stolfus jerked the paper, hauled his 
chair round, scowled at the chandelier, 
and returned to his reading in glum 
silence. In five minutes he was up again 
at the light. 

“The library is ready for you; besides,” 
with a long sigh, ‘‘the light hurts my 
eyes,”’ said Mrs. Stolfus. 

Stolfus stumbled over a chair in getting 
out, and closed the door with firm em- 
phasis. ‘The burner on the library table 
was shedding just the glow fora printed 
page, the lounging-chair there was a 
dream of comfort, and as Stolfus sank 
into it, his injuries softened. This state- 
ment flashed from the column devoted to 
the hypnotist, as he read: 

“Dr. Grant will communicate by tel- 
ephone with any one interested in his 
science.’’ Stolfus started up with an ex- 
pansive smile. He knew the manager of 
the hotel where the celebrity was staying. 
He rang him up, instructed him to send 
the hypnotist “Right over here. Any 
money he wants for a private interview of 
two hours.’”’ Then he called up the sage 
—allowing sufficient time for the hotel 
man to communicate with him in ordinary 
parlance—and for a certain sum, not men- 
tionable (as Mark Twain says, for suffi- 
cient reasons), he sat down to await the 
promised arrival. Stolfus must have fallen 
asleep before he heard the door-bell’s ring 
which ushered in Dr. Grant. 

Two hours later Stolfus opened his 
wife’s door to say, sweetly: 

“Are you asleep, dear?”’ 

‘T have been. I believe my headache is 
gone. Who is out there?’’ Stolfus ex- 
plained as rapidly as possible. Would she 
let the gentleman tell her of an experi- 
ment he wanted to make with both of 
them? His wife looked bewildered, but 
consented to see the hypnotist, who ex- 
plained, briefly, the ground gone over 
with her husband, as preface for his pro- 
posed experiment. 

“It is a popular phase in fiction, Mrs. 
Stolfus, but I am the only student of 
hypnotism able to induce and reverse the 
state quickly. Itis to put you into your 
husband’s body, and his consciousness 
into yours. It is not exchange of soul; 
you will still be yourself, he himself, each 
in the other’s body.” 

“Will he feel as I feel physically?”’ the 
lady questioned. 
“Just that; 

only.”’ 

Mrs. Stolfus laughed brightly; unmis- 
takable fun in the dark eyes bent on 
Stolfus. 

‘Are you willing for this?’’ The soft 
query had an inflection that her husband 
resented, 

“Certainly!” stiffly. ‘‘Are you afraid?” 

“Not at all,” lifting her brows archily. 
“If it is a rule that works—which I doubt 
—it must work both ways. I’m often sick, 
you know; are you willing to be?”’ 

Stolfus waved her off contemptuously. 

“Go ahead!’ he ordered the hypnotist. 

Mrs. Stolfus leaned forward—not to her 
husband, ‘Thirty-six hours,’’ she mo- 
tioned with her lips. Dr. Grant nodded, 
and the experiment began. 

The first feeling Stolfus became aware 
of was the compression that he would 
imagine a kitten’s paw would feel if poked 
violently into an English walnut-shell. 
He had been an adept at this amusement 
in his boyhood, and the figure had always 
lingered in his mind. Then an expansion 
seized him, as if his power of sensation 
wired the globe, in a maze of feelers like 
the thousand arms of a devil-fish if dipped 
into fire. This nightmare throbbed into 
a sickening, elastic compress, that pressed 
him with the flabbiness of worn-out 
rubber. With a long gasp, a writhing 
rebellion of shocked tissues, Stolfus opened 
his eyes upon consciousness—upon his 
own figure, facing him, just as he turned 
to the hypnotist in scorn of his wife’s al- 
lusion to her frequent illnesses. 

Not a thought of the wonders which 
fired him as he sank from consciousness 
crossed his mind. A millstone weight 
dragged from his back at the waist-line. 


the exchange is bodily 





He put his hand round to see if he were 
chained bodily to his seat. In the abrupt 
movement, the bones at his arm pit turned 
as if they were working upon their fellows. 
A howl escaped him. Splintering fires 
danced from the wrench to his shoulder, 
into his brain, over his heart, which stood 
still, after one or twostartled lunges, while 
suffocation swelled into his head; he 
knew he was dying with apoplexy. Lo! 
that weight at his back sent a pang of 
agony up his spine, and from that moment 
till his release he counted, in hot aches, 
each vertebra in awful distinctness. 

With a groan he started from the chair; 
a rush of weakness trembled along his 
limbs in exquisite shocks; blackness 
rushed over him; he swayed with a nerv- 
ous cry, as Sallie screams at a mouse, but 
by clutching the chair-back saved his bal- 
ance. The Egyptian midnight changes 
to clotted red; with a violent swing the 
room settles round him visibly, and he 
hears his own voice, that is, the voice he 
had yesterday, saying, coolly, the words 
he said yesterday: 

‘“‘What makes you get up quickly when 
you know it makes your head swim?” 

“Get out of here!’ But instead of the 
good roar which usually vented his anger, 
a puny rage distorted his voice and frame 
into what he called a ‘“twaspish woman,” 
and to emphasize his surrender to the soft 
mechanism that imprisoned him, smother- 
ing heats dashed over his face and throat, 
and up and down his spine chased icy 
shivers. ‘Then a slow agony smote him in 
the back like tender flesh after blows. He 
burst into a second storm, which pressed 
him, unknowingly, into the alternative of 
frenzy Nature ordains for woman’s nerv- 
ous torture — Stolfus the wrathful sat 
down in an hysterical flow of tears. Deli- 
cate nerves writhed like mad snakes 
through his wretched being, in reaction 
against such unwonted violence, for Mrs. 
Stolfus was never known to boil over 
with bad temper. He was suddenly as 
tired as if he had walked twenty miles; 
his wild Western experiences had not 
known such exhaustion; it seemed as if he 
would die in the laboring breaths that 
closed the humiliating sobbing, which his 
vicious resentment made all the worse. 

Cirelets of pain cut his ankles to the 
bone, as he creeps to the door to call 
Sallie back, to count quits at any price. 
He calls down, in feminine sharpness 
which nothing but the east wind can 
equal in unpleasantness. A big, cheery 
voice answers up the stairway, ‘‘Come on 
to breakfast, Sallie, ’ve dressed the chil- 
dren. Dr. Grant has been called away by 
telegraph.”’ 

Then fully does Stolfus understand he 
has been made a dupe. His heart, more 
in his throat than in his breast, as he 
creeps down-stairs, takes a somersault 
into the top of his skull. At every step a 
quivering jar runs up his spine, to the 
throbbing apex of his brain, as if his 
limbs were sticks nailed into his back- 
bone. Gritting his teeth in an agony of 
discomfort, he slams open the dining. 
room door. Two rosy children wave little 
arms at him in welcome. 

‘Where is that hypnotist?’ he glares 
feebly. The comfortable-looking gentle- 
man turns from buttering his cakes. 

“He had a telegram; left on an early 
train. You resisted his power so sturdily 
that he was all night getting you into—” 
with a hesitating glance toward the chil- 
dren. ‘‘Have your breakfast before it is 
cold?” airily. ‘I think,’’ viewing Stolfus 
with fine deliberation, ‘‘were I in your 
place, I should say I was unusually 
well.” 

From his experience up-stairs he dared 
not attempt his favorite tempest-letting, 
so—I am ashamed to write it—he stuck 
out his tongue with a street boy’s inso- 
lence, at the stalwart figure smilingly 
rising from the table. 

“If ’'d had any one to look after me I 
would have gone to bed, and not dragged 
myself down-stairs.”’ 

There is no mocking in those eyes of 
wifely pity, but not one jot of meaning is 
omitted from her quoted reply: 

“You women are always half sick. You 
don’t stir around—”’ 

“Stir around!” yells the other. ‘‘Stira 
corpse around! If you'd a grain of percep- 
tion, you would see that I’m sick! I'd 
rather be steel in a nail factory than going 
through what Lam.” 

The children begin to pout their little 
lips in fear at mamma’s unwonted man- 
ners. 

‘You are not going to the office?” in 
unfeigned horror as the masculine figure 
picks up his hat. 

“No, dear; I am feeling so unusually 
well,’’ extending his arms in perfect bodily 
bliss, ‘“‘that I thought I'd take advantage 
of the lovely day to run down to the cot- 
tage and have improvements begun for the 
summer.” 

“No, siree! You stay here to look after 
these children. Iam sick, I tell you!’ in 
sudden rage. ‘Why, can’t you see?”’ 

The figure in the door bows urbanely, 
with a sweep of the hand that strikes Stol- 
fus as uncomfortably familiar. 





“Let the nurse keep the children. 
Don’t exert yourself and get a headache.” 

Stolfus is in the act of slinging a plate 
of cakes at the servant, the children are 
sobbing, when the door opens again. 
There stands Sallie equipped in the firm, 
round health of his masculine garb, mus- 
tache and all; and the comical amusement 
under half-closed lids, and suppressed 
smiles tugging at the mustaclhed lips, have 
the good side of a joke Stolfus ought to 
have appreciated. 

“Shall I kiss you, dear? I didn’t know 
who should ask whom.” 

The disgust a man feels for the caress 
of another thrills Stolfus, as that figure 
of irritating buoyancy starts affection- 
ately toward him. ’T was a twofold insult. 

‘Kiss me! What do you want to kiss 
me for?’’ he blubbered. 

‘| did not, my dear; I feel too well to 
want anything. I only thought you might 
want to kiss me.”’ 

The door closes upon another bow. 

He yelled for the nurse, if that high- 
pitched squeak could be dignified by such 
a sturdy term. 

The cook calls impudently, through the 
dumb-waiter, that she'll have no more 
victuals throwed -at her head; then sticks 
herself in to add that if she’s expected to 
make bread without yeast, Mis’ Stolfus 
can get her own dinner. Breakfast has 
been such an utter failure that Stolfus 
quails already at the thought of no dinner, 
and with some show of meekness he asks 
what she means about the yeast-cakes. 

No yeast-cakes was give her worthy 
before breakfast, as usual; no milk tickets, 
nor order for ice, and the wagon is just 
now turning the corner out of sight, and 
will not be back on these rounds for a day, 
and his’n is the only ice fit for use; and 
the butter-woman has come, and she says 
if,Mis’ Stolfus wants butter she had better 
be in a hurry, as she has only a minute to 
wait. 

There is a ring at the telephone because 
of the delayed laundry, and a curt an- 
nouncement that it can’t be taken that 
week. 

The grocer sends up a little book for 
the entries for the day, and asks Mrs. 
Stolfus to please be ina hurry. And the 
nurse comes in with the news of the 
butcher waiting to know how much meat 
he must leave, and both babies, left by 
themselves, tumble down the stairs with 
wild screams. 

Brandishing a knife at everybody in 
general, Stolfus falis back with such 
groans that everything—even to the cat— 
flees away. 

Stolfus had not eaten a morsel, and he 
was faint, not from hunger, but that 
faintness which, in sensitive organisms 
like his wife’s, evinces itself in repulsion 
from food. His lips were clamped rigidly. 
Those disgusting workings of impending 
hysterics caught face and breath, and to 
save another scene, or outrun Death to 
his bed, Stolfus started painfully up- 
stairs. 

Yellings from the nursery greeted him 
as he mounted, 

‘Take these brats out walking! I’m 
about to die! Don’t stand gaping at me 
—clear out!”’ 

Just as he reached his bed, Cousin 
Rachel appeared. She was Stolfus’s pet 
horror. 

“Cousin Sallie,’ approaching the suf- 
ferer, who ground his teeth in craving to 
bite her, ‘‘from what I’ve heard,” signifi- 
cantly, ‘you seem to be nervous. Don’t 
you think you should exercise self-con- 
trol?” 

A lightning pang cleft his spine, and, 
with a savage writhe, he flung himself 
half out of bed. 

“You clear out, too! Come and talk 
that way to me when I’m mad with pain! 
Clear out of my house!” 

Cousin Rachel’s expression would have 
wrung a laugh from a dying man; but a 
dying woman—no, sir! Throes from head 
to foot held him speechless, glaring at 
Cousin Rachel, petrified with that stare 
upon her. Grinding his teeth fiendishly, 
he rushed at Cousin Rachel. She eluded 
him, with a quavering screech, and ten 
minutes later was going down the steps, 
grip in hand. She will always believe 
Cousin Sallie a maniac lying in wait for 
her visitors’ throats. 

The weight upon his back had increased 
a hundred pounds, and the monotonous 
ache of his spine was creeping mercilessly 
to the base of his brain, and down his 
limbs, Curious little rockets of red and 
black shot from his eyeballs, and the sense 
of fire was so real he thrust his finger 
under his lower lid to see if it would burn, 
and wept copiously for four hours out of 
the offended member. 

He calls the nurse again. 

‘*Telephone for the doctor!” he gasps. 
The misery in his back pierces his skull 
in neuralgic sharpness, and an indescrib- 
able sick weakness quivers through him. 
Hot and cold flashes chase over him—one 
moment he is shivering, the next on fire. 
Then every pain takes a deeper hold. He 
is girdled with agony—waist, throat and 
ankles—his limbs are swathed with it 


a 
like flayings of muscle; he is Sandalled 
with its fire. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Stolfus,” Says a 
big, scientific voice beside him, Sounds 
are blows now to Stolfus. He has fright. 
ened his servants into silence, and this 
hearty tone jars like cannon-rvar into his 
shrinking senses. 

“Yellin my ear, why don’t you? [gf | 
couldn’t do better than you, I'd pull down 
my sign and hire out for a mill whistle!» 

“Ahem!"’ The doctor draws himself 
up in amazement. Stolfus breaks into 
swelling, womanly groans, the peculiar 
horror of the orthodox, conservative phy- 
sician. 

‘A hundred dollars for five minutes’ 
relief! I can’t -stand this! Chloroform 
me, or kill me!”’ 

“Em-hym!”’ a rising inflection through 
closed lips. ‘*Well, let’s see what’s the 
matter,”’ taking his pulse. 

“Everything! I’m drawn and quartered! 
Pour your wallet down me!” 

“Not so much as that.” An icy chill 
to quench overwrought nerves. ‘Pulse a 
little irregular—slight nervousness. Let 
me see your tongue, please?”’ 

Stolfus thrusts it out savagely. 

“I see,’ in that same irritating, rising 
inflection. ‘Some indigestion. Anything 
hurt you?” 

‘Hurt?’ gasped the sufferer, ‘Isn't 
my head bursting like a split water- 
melon?” 

“Em-hym!”? a tone insinuating that 
when Stolfus’s lack of control succumbed 
to his common sense, there would be 
nothing the matter. ‘A headache? [ 
see. Yes.” He opens his medicine-case 
to dose an infant quantity of bromide, 

“We will have you all right in a few 
minutes -all right. A glass of water,” 
to the nurse. ‘*You have headaches 
frequently?” 

“Nothing alive could live through this 
twice!’’ 

“Couldn't live through it twice? _ I see, 
yes; drink this. That is right. Now we 
will have you well,” in purring conde- 
scension. ° 

The drawing pressure at the back of 
Stolfus’s neck changes to battering thuds, 
rolling through his brain and knotting 
across his forehead in cords. 

‘Don’t think about your head,”’ advises 
the man in magnificent health, resting in 
a poise of velvet-steel nerves. 

“Think!”’ frenziedly. “If I was turn- 
ing a jackscrew through your head, you'd 
not think about it—eh? You've got no 
sense!”’ 

The doctor is petrified. ‘I'd better go,” 
he says, stiffly. 

“No, no! Don’t leave me! I'll pay'you 
anything you want to close out this tor- 
ture in fifteen minutes—cure or kill, I 
don’t care which!” 

The doctor reseats himself reluctantly. 

‘*You are looking well,’’ he observes, as 
a refreshing idea to his patient. Stolfus 
grits his teeth at him. That suffering 
beyond pain which women disguise under 
the name of ‘‘being nervous,”’ seized every 
tendon. An invisible spasm quivered 
through his arm, in rasped nerves, his 
brain reeled with sense of rending im- 
mortality—the limb convulsed, and in the 
movement the spasm passed. Another 
caught his foot—another, and another— 
he is moving hands, feet, head, every 
moment, rolling from side to side, feebly. 

“You will feel better if you are quiet,” 
says the well man beside him. 

The room began to dance in_ failing 
vision; his ears roared, so that he could 
not hear the joke the doctor was telling 
pleasantly to divert his thoughts. Skulls 
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on His Neck--Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cured and Made Him Strong. 


‘“‘When my little boy was 18 months 
old he had scarlet fever, which left him 
weak and delicate. His skin was blue 
and transparent, his appetite was poor, 
and scrofula bunches appeared on his 
neck. A severe cold always left him with 
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case. In a short time the glands of his 
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his skin and he is as strong as any boy 
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grinned from the darkness overhead; 
stupor of delirium started nightmares 
through Lis mind, which ended in twitches 
of agony. 

“So you are feeling better?’’ remarks 
the doctor, observing his quiet. 

He seemed miles away, and Stolfus 
thought he was screaming again through 
tre telephone at Dr. Grant. 

“At it again?’’ he gasps. 
arrested to-morrow!”’ 

“You sent for me,’’ returned the doc- 
tor, with dignity. 

“But I was a fool,’’ retorts the harsh 


“T’ll have you 


whisper. 

“['d better go where I’m needed,” sar- 
castically. 

“It’s not in this world!”’ faintly shouts 
the other. 

“Evidently I am out of place with a 
hypo-ed woman.” 

Then fully does Stolfus rouse from 
delusion to reality. The man leaning 
in complacent contempt over the foot of 
his bed is laughing at his anguish. In 
dazing misery, grinding his teeth, he 
reaches waveringly for the shoe he kicked 
off beside his bed. ‘ 

“The shoe is all right,’’ says the doctor, 
as one speaks to a half-witted person. 

“Yes, it’s all right!’’ Stolfus screams, 
letting it fly into the comfortable face 
regarding him quietly. 

The bed opens beneath, 
falls in choking darkness, 


swoons. 
An awful plunge and pull—and—why— 


he blinks his eyes upon the library! For 
a bewildered moment he stares around. 
Mary’s second call brings him to his sur- 
roundings. 

“Mrs. Stolfus says it’s past eleven, and 
will you please come to bed?” 

He isin the easy-chair, the newspaper 
dropped to the floor, precisely as it was 
when he fell asleep over his reading—for 
that is what he has done. 

With a whoop of joy, throwing his arms 
into the air, Stolfus strides across the 
floor, shakes his big shoulders, slaps his 
hands in a burst of thankfulness, fetching 
atremendous ‘‘Whoopee!”’ ‘‘My stars!” 
he shouts. “I’m a happy man! My 
gracious, but I’m thankful! This is luck! 
Phew’ I feel like shouting! Bless my 
soul!” 

Suddenly he turns. 
Stolfus? ”’ 

Mary repeated her message, and Stolfus 
Went up the steps, two at a time, noise- 
lessly as a cat. 

Mrs, Stolfus is of that rare, nervous 
temperament which awakens from sleep 
lovely as a child. The cheek she had 
lain against was softly pink, her eyes had 
4 rested brightness. But Stolfus sees 
pallor round lips and chin, exhaustion in 
her attitude. 

“Thad a nap,” she said. “And if I can 

sleep again, my headache is gone.” 
_ “Thad a nap, too,” Stolfus says, sheep- 
ishly, as his wife does not observe; but 
the vibration of his next remark goes 
deliciously through her ears. 

“Is your head aching, and—does your 

back—hurt? 
“I slept the headache off. I’m not suffer- 
ing, except—a little,’ with arch sweetness. 
Asif she were delicate crystal Stolfus 
lifts her from the pillows into his arms. 

“Sallie,” he says, solemnly, ‘‘I have no 
more known how it felt to be a woman 
than an angel. Do all women suffer as 
you do?” 

She lifts her head higher on his breast 
with a sweet sigh. “Oh, no! Only the 
‘ery nervous. But they are many. I 
think of that when I am impatient. Why? 
Have I been complaining so much? Or 
are you forgiving my not going to see 
your hypnotist? ” 

Stolfus winces. “It’s all right about 

'm;and you don’t complain at all.” A 
pause, Then he burst out: “Sallie, I 
think you are an angel!” : 

The soft eyes dash with tears. 

‘No, dear; only a tired woman—in need 
f~iove,” 

He kisses her with unutterable feeling. 
we” more solemnly, “I know you 

ap sou Were a man.” 

I do not!” indignantly. 


the ceiling 
and Stolfus 


“What about Mrs. 


stri warns her husband, awe- 

ern L ‘you will make your head 
? . 

7 composing her with exquisite 





care. ‘*Why. under the burning heavens, 
dunt you want to be a man?” 

“Because,”’ reverently, ‘my God made 
me a woman.”’ 

“Only submission to His decree makes 
you willing to suffer life in a woman’s 
body?”’ This remark, begun in admira- 
tion, concludes with awful meaning. 

**No-o.”’ 

“Then what?’ excitedly. 

“It’s time we were going to sleep,” and 
his wife tucks her head against his sleeve, 
closing her eyes. 

“Tell me, please! 

**T don’t want to.” 

‘Please do,”’ he begs humbly. 
now, Sallie!’’ 

Mrs. Stoifus turns her pretty head with 
a gleam of coquetry, a peachblow blush 
from the pale throat to paler brow. 

‘*Because,”’ softly, ‘‘because—you would 
—not—have—loved me—if I—had-—-been 
—a man!”’ 

So there are compensations for being a 
woman.—Godey’s Magazine. 


Sallie, please!*’ 


‘Please 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VIRGINIA NOTES. 





LEXINGTON, Ky., APRIL 3, 1597. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In answer to your inquiry as to whether 
I know any one in Lexington, Virginia, 
who believes in woman suffrage, I must 
reply that I cannot think of any one there 
who could be called a pronounced suf- 
fragist. I have relatives in Lexington, 
and have frequently visited there. The 
little town, nestling among the Virginia 
mountains, is naturally very provincial, 
but is also very interesting, and has a 
charming and refined society. It is the 
seat of Washington and Lee University, 
which was established in colonial days, 
and of the Virginia Military Institute, 
two of the finest educational establish- 
ments of the South. After the civil war, 
it became the refuge of many of the heroes 
of the lost cause, Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
the learned scientist, Matthew F. Maury. 
and other distinguished officers of the 
Confederacy, having ended their days in 
the colleges. 

Until within a few years, no railroad 
had reached Lexington, and when it was 
proposed to build one, the large conserv- 
ative element in the community opposed 
it, and clung to the old stage-coach and 
the canal-boat. 

As Virginia colleges exclude women 
from their advantages, it is not surprising 
that in Lexington, as in other towns 
where men alone have the benefit of the 
higher education, few women can be 
found holding advanced views. Still, 
Lexington has some very cultivated and 
intelligent women within her borders, of 
whom the town and the State have reason 
tu be proud. 

Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, whose death 
has recently been announced in all the 
papers, married a professor at the Virginia 
Military Institute, and spent most of her 
life in Lexington. Her literary work was 
done there. Mrs. Preston’s stepdaughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Allan, is a well-known 
writer of stories for children, and is editor 
of the Children’s Friend, a Presbyterian 
paper for young folks, which has greatly 
improved under her charge. One of Prof. 
Nelson’s daughters studied law. 

Mrs. Susan Pendleton, of Lexington, is 
the author of a school history, written 
with the design of giving the Southern 
view of the civil war. 

Mrs. Maria W. Pratt, a descendant of 
the famous ‘‘Blind Preacher,’’ Dr. Wad- 
dell, immortalized by William Wirt, has 
edited a book of her husband’s sermons, 
and written an exposition of the Presby- 
terian catechism for children, considered 
a standard work by persons holding that 


faith. : 
Shepherd, the colored American who 


has become distinguished as an African 
traveller, and has been elected a member 
of the Royal Geographical Society in Eng- 
land, dates the beginning of his success- 
ful career to Mrs. Pratt’s careful instruc- 
tion of him when a boy. 

To prove that the Lexington women 
are not wholly without light on the suf- 
frage question, I may add that I have fre- 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
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The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onity Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ~~ a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Womcn Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
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‘The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.”—Znglishwoman's Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘' Josiah Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holly). 


**THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.”’ — Frances FE. Willard. 

“‘Itis the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s pagers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe 


A Cash Commission Paid to Agents on New 
Subscribers. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., 
or individual, getting up a club of 25 new 
subscribers to the WomMAN’s JouRNAL at $1.50 
each, the Woman's JouRNAL will pay a cash 
premium of Twenty Dollars. 





Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 


Garrison 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Pe. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 


Blackwell. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, | 


by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 
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College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Men and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in ’o5. 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I[1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAI 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers supe- 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, N.Col. Ave 
and 21st St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 





OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 


Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 





® Though called a second edition, this is practically 

a new book, nearly every line having been re-written 

and much that is new introduced. 

CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2, Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support From Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. 8. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Buston. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave.. N.Y. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
om RY <u 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Liésignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful—Dr. M7. S. Gabriel, editor of 
* Haik.” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are gratetul for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journai. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the ori lasie, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
~ s of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial, . 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itisareal service to let Americans and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—Az. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it_rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

‘These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ‘lhey show 

orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 

worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusua! love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful!’’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . Ihe work hes been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/#i- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the orgenes in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Camébridge Tribune, 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of theirimagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Selsmen after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 

n written in a land dooclgted by fire and sword, 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church ast Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart,” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hart/ford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beantiful (ranslations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
{Remamaa people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VIRGINIA, 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


quently sent suffrage leaflets to my friends 
there. As we are sure of good seed being 
sown wherever the leaflets are read, we 
may hope for some fruits in the way of 
progressive sentiment in that remote re- 
gion some time. 

After all, does it not show that the 
cause is growing that it should be thought 
worthy of mention in so many of the lead- 
ing papers, that in one Virginia village 
no one could be found to advocate woman 
suffrage? Would it not be a good plan 
for some of your Massachusetts remon- 
strants to secure an asylum in this rural 
retreat, where there will be no suffragists 
to molest or make them afraid? 

OrRA LANGHORNE. 


—=—>-- 
KANSAS NOTES. 


Medicine Lodge, Kan., had two tickets 
up for the city election—a temperance 
ticket and aso-called citizens’ ticket which 
was anything but temperance. The women 
turned out in force to vote, and carried 
the temperance ticket by a good majority. 

In Holton, Kansas, at the recent munic- 
ipal election, the women defeated a cor- 
rupt ring, and elected a reform mayor and 
councilmen. Of the ring candidate for 
mayor, the Holton Sunflower says: ‘*Taylor 
was ahead when the men’s votes were 
counted, but, as predicted by the Sun- 
flower, the women stood for principle.” 
Of the vote for councilmen, the same 
paper says: 

No question remains but that Chase and 
Francis were the “ring candidates’”’ of the 
first ward. Wolverton was so far behind 
when the ballots of the male voters had 
all been counted, that the ringites fairly 
danced with glee, and shouted ‘*Wolver- 
ton isn’t in the ring!’ But the female 
suffrage vote materially changed the as- 
pect. Again, we repeat—all honor to the 
intelligence of women. It was the wom- 
en’s vote that elevated Wolverton from 
the extreme rear and crowned him with 
victory, to the chagrin of the ring candi- 
date. Will the man please stand up who 
was kicking against woman suffrage be- 
cause “it would not change the result’? 

A writer in a Chicago paper makes the 
following remarkable assertion: 

Our advices from Kansas, where the 
women vote and run for office, are not 
complimentary to the sex. A great many 
women voted, and several were on the 
tickets, but the slogan of the women voters 
seemed to be, ‘‘Wherever you see a bon- 
net, hit it.’ The result has been that not 
a woman was elected to office, greatly to 
the joy and comfort of all the rest of the 
women. 

Commenting on the foregoing, the Hol- 
ton Recorder says: 

This certainly was not true in Holton. 
Mrs. Walker, the successful candidate for 
city clerk, had her heartiest supporters 
among the women. 

The Recorder adds that about two wom- 
en out of three said, as they registered, ‘‘I 
want to registerso that I can vote for Mrs. 
Walker.”’ 

It is to the credit of Kansas women 
that they have shown no special eager- 
ness to elect women to office simply be- 
cause they are women, and that they 
generally vote for the best candidate, irre- 
spective of sex. 

— -=_—<o- 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 








HARRISBURG, APRIL 23, 1897. 

The encouragingly large number of 
women who attended the meeting held 
April 21, in the Legislative Chamber, 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
W. S. A., is a positive evidence of the in- 
terest aroused in the women of our State 
for the suffrage movement. We are be- 
ginning to think the shell of conservatism 
is pierced, and we are eager to be born 
into equality and citizenship. The con- 
viction that our anomalous condition is 
detrimental to the family and to the State 
is patent to our slowly-opened eyes. We 
recognize the indissoluble interests of 
wifehood, motherhood, and enfranchise- 
ment. 

On this present occasion the Legislative 
Hall, aisles, and galleries were crowded 
with earnest spectators. Our State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, presided 
with her usual graceful dignity, and made 
the opening address, dwelling upon the 
immediate purpose which animated the 
meeting, namely, the amendment of our 
present statute relative to the distribution 
of the estates of intestates. Under the 
present law a surviving husband is entitled 
to a life interest in the estate of a deceased 
wife (intestate), while under precisely 
similar circumstances a surviving widow 
is entitled to but one-third of her hus- 
band’s estate, or, if there be no issue, she 
receives one-half of said estate, the re- 
mainder passing to collateral heirs. The 
aim of the proposed amendment is to con- 
fer the same just provisions on the wife 
that the husband now enjoys. 

Hon. W. N. Ashman, of Philadelphia, 
discoursed ably on the position of woman 
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in the eye of the law. His eminent judicial 
attainments, and his capable administra- 
tion for twenty years as Judge of the 
Orphans’ Court, afford him authoritative 
bases upon which to assert woman’s need 
of the ballot for her own advancement and 
the welfare of the race. 

He was followed by Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, of California, whose 
thoughtful, scholarly arguments  im- 
pressed her audience with the value of 
enfranchisement for every member of the 
home, and the ballot as an imperative 
duty of mothers. 

Dr. Sangree, Chaplain of the House, 
made the opening prayer, a strong and 
earnest plea that appealed to every think- 
ing man and woman in the crowded audi- 
ence. 

One of the striking features of the 
entertainment was the music rendered by 
the Indian girls of the Carlisle Indian 
School. Under the skilful instruction of 
Miss Jeannette Sensney they have reached 
a plane of musical culture that is surpris- 
ing in its result. Choruses, solos, and 
duets were accorded enthusiastic applause 
from delighted hearers. 

« IpA PoRTER-BOYER, 
State Chairman Press Committee. 
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CALIFORNIA NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Just before the vote was taken on the 
resubmission of the suffrage amendment 
by the California Legislature, a new maga- 
zine, called the Anti-Suffragist, came out 
in San Francisco, and was scattered broad- 
cast over the State. It was finely gotten 
up as to type and paper, and its full-page 
advertisement of a prominent wholesale 
liquor establishment left no doubt as to 
the treasury which supplied the necessary 
funds, I send you an extract from a letter 
which I have just received from Cali- 
fornia: 


I have been making an experiment in 
connection with the Anti-Suffragist. You 
probably noticed that the editor’s name 
was given as Mrs. Belle S. Spanier. The 
only Spanier in the directory is a bar- 
tender down on Third Street (south of 
Market); so 1 addressed a circular to Mrs. 
Spanier, care of this bartender, with in- 
structions to return it to my address if not 
delivered there. The time has expired, 
and the letter has not been returned, so I 
conclude that mail for the editor of the 
Anti-Suffragist will reach her if sent in 
care of the Third Street bartender. The 
most conspicuous ‘‘ad”’ in it was that of a 
whisky house. I think we suffragists 
ought to boycott the women who acver- 


tised in it—Mrs. Ober and others. I in- 
quired at the News Company for the 
second number, and was told that the 


Anti-Suffragist was “out of print and 
would not appear again.” 

It can be seen by this that the magazine, 
which was full of false and garbled 
statistics, was issued for the sole purpose 
of defeating the amendment in the Legis- 
lature. One of our most prominent women, 
who was in Sacramento working for the 
bill, said to one of the legislators, after 
the vote on the bill was taken, ‘‘Why did 
you break your promise to me, and vote 
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against us?’’ 
ticle of hesitation, “I had a telegram this 
morning from the Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, instructing me to do sv.” 

How well do our legislators follow the 
Scriptural injunction, ‘‘Servants, obey 
your masters!”’ Ipa H. HARPER. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


The Governor of Rhode Island has ap- 
pointed a Commission consisting of fifteen 


He replied, without a par 


prominent men, to revise the Constitution | 


of the State. 


This commission will give | 
ahearing to those who desire that the | 


right of suffrage should be extended tow | 


women, to be held in the State House, | 


Providence, on Tuesday, May 11, at 2 
o’clock, P. M. The attendance of women 
from all parts of the State is desired. 
The Hall of Representatives ought to be 
packed, upon this important occasion, with 


women who know their rights, their needs | 


and their duties—women who are not 
afraid to demand the recognition of that 
equality before the law which the Consti- 
tution of the United States, when rightly 
interpreted, guarantees them. The Rhode 
Island W. S. A. has this hearing in charge, 
and it will be one of unusual interest. 

The May Meeting and Banquet of the 
Association will take place on May 12, 
and will be held in the Unitarian Church 
on Mathewson Street, Providence. The 
afternoon meeting will begin at 3 P. M. 
Mrs. Annie C. 8S. Fenner, of New London, 
Ct., has been secured as the leading 
speaker. Mrs. Fenner is one of the recent 
comers into woman suffrage work, but 
she is already making a mark by her 
ability and wit. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Jeannette S. French, Rabbi Blaustein, 
Edwin C. Pierce, Esq., and others are also 
to make addresses. The full programme 
has not yet been prepared, but will be in 
a short time. 

Hoping much from our present oppor- 
tunity, I am, Yours truly, 

ELLEN M. BOoLLes, 
Secretary R. I. W. 8, A. 

Providence, April 27, 1897. 

-_- 


KENTUCKY NOTES. 


Suffrage sentiment is growing in Ken- 
tucky. The Mount Sterling Sentinel- 
Democrat nominates Mrs. Frances E. 
Beauchamp for Governor of Kentucky in 
1899, and adds, ‘‘Woman’s voting and 
holding office is coming, it ought to come, 
and the sooner it comes the better it will 
be for the country.’’ It says, ‘'Mrs. 
Beauchamp has few if any superiors in 
intelligence and oratory.’’ The Christian 
Soldier of Louisville publishes and edi- 
torially endorses an article in support of 
woman suffrage by J. E. Ray, of Asheville, 
N. C. 








FREEPORT, ILLINOIS, SCHOOL ELECTION. 

The election for president and three 
members of the Freeport board of educa- 
tion last Saturday week brought out a 
good vote; 1,701 ballots were cast. The 
three retiring members of the board were 
reélected. 

The tetal number of citizens’ tickets 
cast was 1,108; Independent tickets, 172. 
Total number of women voting, 372. The 
successful ticket received the support of a 
majority of the women voters, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


DorcuesteR. — The League held its 
annual meeting on Friday evening of last 
week, at the house of Congressman Bar- 
rows. Miss Eva Channing read an inter- 
esting paper on ‘*The Bicycle as a Factor 
in Modern Life.’”’ The League voted to 
contribute fifty dollars in cash to the Mas- 
sachusetts W.S. A., instead of taking a 
table at the Suffrage Fair ; and Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, Mrs. Nettie S. Paige, and Mrs. 
Mary Freeman were chosen a committee 
to raise the money. Officers for the com- 
ing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Warren Veazie; treasurer, Miss 
M. E, Noyes; executive committee, Miss 
Gertrude T. Jacobs, Miss 8S. Frank King, 
Miss Caroline 8S. Callender, Miss Annie E. 
Clapp, Mrs. R. L. Bullard, Mrs. W. H. 
Cundy, Mrs. Nettie S. Paige, Miss Kath- 
erine F. Davis. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 








THE DRAMA. 


BowpoiIn SQuaRE.—“The Slaves of 
Gold”’ will be the attraction next week. 
Arnold Reeves, a young actor of merit, 
will appear in the leading role, with a 
selected company of well known players. 
The play tells a powerful story of a fath- 
er’s love and devotion, who, to save his 
child from starvation, gives her to an old 
banker, to take the place of his child who 
has just died. Years roll by. The child, 
grown to womanhood surrounded by lux- 
ury, does not recognize in a prematurely 
white-haired man the father of her baby 
days, whose heart is bursting to reclaim 
her. When her adopted father, trusting 
to appearances, turns her from his door, 
she falls fainting, only to be clasped to the 
bosom of her real father, whose lips 
have hitherto been sealed. But now that 
the compact is broken, in ringing tones 


| of indignation he brands the banker: 
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“She never was your child—she is mine!’ 
The brave daughter overhears a plot to 
blow up the mine and kill her father, but 
is discovered by the plotting villains. To 
elude them she bursts through a solid 
glass bay window, leaps to a friendly 
tree, and swings thirty feet to the ground. 
Then follows a mine scene—where father 
and child have been entombed for three 
days. The bursting of the great water- 
tank by the villains has flooded the mine. 
Then comes a battle of life in the flood 
between the hero and the villain, an ex- 
plosion, the rescuers, etc. One of the 
prettiest effects is the orchard with the 
apple blossoms in full bloom, The sup- 
porting company will consist of eminent 
players. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The coming week be- 
gins a summer season of comedy perform- 
ances. Monday evening, May 3, and after 
that date, performances will be given every 
week-day afternoon and evening, begin- 
at 2 o’clock and 8 o’clock. Plays of un- 
questionable merit will be produced, and 
changes will be made weekly. ‘The open- 
ing will be ‘‘The Wife,” the greatest suc- 
cess of the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
and a drama that has commanded the ap- 
proval of the most critical. This will be 
followed by productions taken from the 
strongest works of the modern stage, 
given elaborate and complete. The com- 
pany of artists has never been equalled in 
this country, including: J. H. Gilmour, 
Lillian Lawrence, Horace Lewis, Mary 
Sanders, Chas. Mackay, Nina Morris, Tony 
Cummings, Lizzie Morgan, William Hum- 
phrey, Rose Morison, Howard Hall, Lind- 
say Morison, Marie Bregazzi, and Percy 
Winters. A uniform price of twenty-rive 
cents for all seats, and no variation either 
at afternoon or evening performances, 








HEALTH and vigor are essential for sue- 
cess. Therefore make yourself strong and 
healthy by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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Hollander«Co. 


LADIES’ 
CAPES 
$5 to $20. 


SPECIAL SALE OF FRENCH 
CAPES, MANTLES AND LACE 
SHOULDER CAPES CARRIED 
OVER FROM LAST YEAR 
(THERE ARE NONE OF THIS 
SEASON’S GOODS IN THE 
LOT). THEY ARE IN GOOD 
STYLE, PERFECTLY FRESH 
AND ARE GREAT BARGAINS. 


Former Prices, $20 to $60 
ALSO ABOUT... 


50 New 


Cloth Capes 
at $15 to $30. 


Wonderfully Good Values. 








202 to 212 Boylston St. & Park Sq. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday. May 3, 30 
P.M, Prof. Alphonse N. van Daell will lecture (in 
English) on Moliére’s **Misanthrope.”’ 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be ot value. 
{Sarees M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 





Rooms To Let. Furnished rooms in a pleasant, 
sunny house gqoventeatey located. Address Mrs, 
M. E. G., 15 Blaine Ave., Allston, Mass. 





A Minister's Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, MAss. 





_A Lady who has had considerable experience in the 
different departments of a publishing house, desires 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or com- 
mercial office of a publisher, Would hke to hear of 
aay kind of office work. Unexceptional references. 
4 dress, D. C. S., WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office 

oston. 





Housekeeper. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of Correction in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell. wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 
Copectanens officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
é dress Mrs, A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville. 
ass. 





Small Furnished House in London, England, to 
be let from July 15, 1897, for eight weeks. Nine 
rooms. Prettily situated in good road ; garden front 
and rear; 3 minutes from good business route; 8 
minutes from Metropolitan Station; suitable for 
two or three ladies. Terms: 214 guineas per week, 
without linen and silver; 3 guineas per week with 
linen and silver. The whole house is tastefully and 
comfortably furnished. Arrangements could be made 
to leave one or two servants, if desired. Address 
Miss E. 2; Andrews, 16 Ladbroke Grove, Lon- 
don W. England. 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires 8 pormien of resr onsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to youn y ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. References regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and soci 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 








Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


he Open Mystery 


A READING OF THE MOSAIC 
STORY. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY: 
author of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” 
“Patience Strong’s Outings,” ‘‘The Gay- 
worthys,”’ etc. 16mo, $1,25. 

In this book Mrs. Whitney seeks to in- 
terpret the Pentateuch so as to enlist live 
lier and profounder interest in the Mosaic 
story. Back of the simple narrative she 
finds deep and helpful suggestions for our 
daily life and stimulus to our wiser thought. 


‘The Day of His Youth 


A NOVEL. By ALice Brows; 
author of ‘‘Meadow Grass,” “By Oak and 
Thorn,” ete. 16mo, $1.00. 


A very readable story, showing in - 
most Interesting way how a boy bred in the 
solitude of the woods develops into 4 noble 
manhood through the strong influence © 
love, through the suffering produced bY 
treachery in love, and by unselfish ¢¢ 
votion to humanity. 
ion a6 — 

Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO; 


BOSTON 











C. H.Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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